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CHORUS OF FLOWERS, 


We are the sweet flowers, 
Born of sunny showers, 
(Think when’er you see us, what our 
beauty saith ;) 
Utterance, mute and bright, 
Of some unknown delight, 
We fill the air with pleasure by our 
Ss simple breath : 
All who see us love us,— 
We befit all places ; 
Unto sorrow we give smiles, unto 
graces, races. 
Leicu Hunt. 
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FOUND ON THE STREET. 





BY JAMES KAY PHILIPS. 





It must have been twenty-five, no, 
why, bless me! it was thirty years ago. 
I’m not bald, thank heaven, but gray 
and grizzled, moustache and hair. I 
bade farewell to youth some years ago, 
and he left me smiling to pilot another 
laughing crew. I’m satisfied; I hope 
he is. I was the last in the firm of 

COPELAND, BARNHAM & CO., 
and in the gray morning or the golden 
morning I| was there first, because I was 


the last. Now I am last because I’m 
first. It stands lettered to-day as 


HARLEIGH & BARNHAM. 


No company and no Copeland. He 
passed to shades called death some years 
ago, but, between us, I always thought 
there was a bright future before him— 
very bright. 

I made it a custom to walk to my place 
of business and back. Health was the 
object, and it was easily, found, and here 
I am not an American who is the most 
active man alive, and finds no time for 
pedestrian feats. Yes, I rushed daily 
down the great avenue of the great 
city, swinging my big arms, and came 
steaming back the same way, ten hours 
after, the healthiest man in the world, 
and never once felt like joining the only 
standing army we have, the many mil- 
lioned troopers of dyspepsia unrivaled 
by German hordes and Russian ranks. 

One dreamy autumn day, a day when 
the winds, and the flowers, and streams 
smiled back at the mellow sun, and man, 
fevered with the glow, had turned his 
great heart to the glory a greater heart 
had breathed, I was traveling, or rather 
loitering, so sweet the day was, business- 
ward, and was passing a small street, 


when suddenly a tiny shadow glided to. 


the sun’s domain. 

“ Shine, meester, blackin’?” it said, and 
glancing down I beheld the dirtiest, 
sweetest, most enticing little face my 
eyes ever dwelt upon. Contrary to cus- 
tom, I did not, heedless of the ery, pass 
on, but gazed again, and from the most 
beautiful eyes in the world came longing, 
and pouting, quivering lips echo the 
faint hope of soft, brown, melting orbs, 





while the mantled blood of the olive 
cheeks confessed his half Italian paren- 
tage, and the little figure told me its 
silent story.of want, of misery,of cold, 
of hunger, but not of crime; for such 
a pure, loving, honest, true face never 
harbored a heart billowed by the blood 
of guilt. 

The floods of my breast opened the 
dikes of kindness, and I looked gently, 
pityingly on the little one with its long- 
ing gaze,and when I said * yes,” the 
blood rushes, wave-like, to cheeks of 
royal hue, and bathed them in crimson 
glory, the eyes sparkled, and the hands, 
the dirty little hands, sprang to the 
work, and I, all enraptured, first was my- 
self when the task was done, the money 
placed in his reaching hand, and pursu- 
ing my journey. 

‘All that day I thought of nothing else. 
My eyes refused their task, for other 
sweeter orbs peered into mine with 
nameless love and longing, and _half- 
erying, laughing lips raised to me in 
sweetest tones seemed saying :— 

‘‘ Shine, meester, blackin’!” And I 
pictured the small figure, sitting with 
its torn hat in its hand, the long, brown, 
curling hair, luxuriantly uncared for, 
the tattered clothes, the adornment of 
some ancestor, bequeathed as a legacy 
of invaluable price and elegant secu- 
rity against the ravages of a tempestu- 
ous life. 

So I came to know Merlo well. Every 
morning we met, and the shining com- 


menced, rubbing, rubbing, rubbing, 
twisting his small body into every 


mathematical figure known to quaint 
old Loomis, and rising from his toil red 
as Homer's “ roseate-fingered Aurora,” 
and I would leave him with a smile, re- 
turned by the happy gleam of eyes ra- 
diant as my shoes, fresh from the mas- 
ter hands of the little workman. Base 
as it seems, I tested him in those days, 
now gone forever, for often have I 
heard: that Raphael faces harbor Nero 
hearts. So one day I placed a dollar 
in his hands, carelessly remarking that 
he should return it, minus his labor’s 


due, the day following; and so trustful 
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was I as to leave a bill of large dimen- 
sions, crisp as the autumn morning, in 
his charge, and both times, from caver- 
nous pockets, deep as his knee, and 
with many “a feint and flutter,” the 
sun-browned arm arose, grasping an 
army of pennies and hidden notes to 
my untold horror and dismay, and the 
chubby fist placed its treasure before 
ine, and the happiest look of satisfac- 
tion spoke from his laughing face, only 
too sober, as my gaze of anguish at the 
weight of coin met those honest up- 
turned eyes; but I gave him nothing 
in return, for the pride of a great heart 
stemmed me when I offered it. So, with 
the words, ‘ You’re an honest lad,” I 
passed on, only to think of him in my 
deep love. 

At last, after a legion of groans, for 
I was a bachelor then as now, and swift- 
winged determinations to forget this elf, 
as I had done all others, I resolved to 
adopt him. After many persuasions 
and appeals he consented, and we soon 
came to know each other as father and 
son. 

And then came the happy part of 
life—a life passed as a dream—a life 
kissed with the winds of love, and fan- 
ned into a blaze of idolatry. He could 
hardly have been ten then; the hand- 
somest, most loving, loved child I ever 
saw. Ah! those days when we walked, 
slept, talked, laughed, mourned, .and 
worried .together. 

When school was over he came, a 
ray of sunshine, to the office, and 
seated upon a large chair (always re- 
served for him, and woe to the individ- 
ual of either sex who encroached upon 
this sacred territory, for Copeland was 
a bear of bears, and loved the little 
brown-eyed boy as he loved no one else; 
in fact, people said he never even felt 
love before)—in this great chair, almost 
hiding him, while awaiting me, he and 
Copeland would talk, and he would ac- 
tually laugh at the head of-the firm, 
and receive a sort of pleased, sepulchral 
grunt from that old monster. And then, 
grasping his small hand, we would jour- 
ney to our lodgings here, a journey rife 
with smiles, and laughter, and joys. 
And when his evening lesson was com- 
plete, I would place my stern, prosy 
thoughts aside, and enter into long and 
secret talks with him. We two had 








great confidences; we unfolded plans; 
his hopes were glorious; the palace on 
some imaginary Rhine he would pur- 
chase for me when he became a man—a 
palace of peculiar architecture, of poeti- 
cal instability and rhythmical incongru- 
ities, but a stable thing of the near fu- 
ture to him; the nameless books we 
should together read; the art galleries 
our visits should grace; and here he 
lingered longest, describing the beauti- 
ful landscapes, where silvery streams in 
merry murmur flow, and great moun- 
tains rear their aged heads, and old 
oaks, and weeping willows, and gentle 
maples should form a true,a noble,a 
real picture; he would tell me that 
some day when he grew up and was 
a big man, we should have, fresh 
from his subtle brush, the land, the sea, 
and human forms decorating these 
rooms of ours, and that he should paint 
me upon some wild charger roaming 
over some boundless plain, a nobleman 
in quest of even more striking deeds to 
crown his fame; and I did not dissolve 
these Spanish, aerial castles—I did not 
even intimate that Croesus with his 
Eastern jewels, nor that the Argonau- 
tic ram, with the wealth of golden 
fleece, could have enticed me toa closer 
communion than fifty feet, much less 
to sit upon that pitching steed and 
bound over hills and sands searching 
for more individual worlds to conquer. 

So the years went by, and he was 
twelve, he was fifteen, he was twenty. 


| Ah! years long lapped in the billows of 


the great sea that wraps our heads in 
mantles hoar as the seething gray on 
whitened sands. And, in this time, 
what success to him was enrapturing 
my heart! He first bore home in child- 
ish glee a ticket of merit, informing me 
that the said Merlo Harleigh ranked 
the first in his class among the distin- 
guished scholars of the school; that 
they hoped the aforesaid Merlo would 
continue, and, ete. ete. etc., and, as he 
won in primal elements honors so sweet 
to both of us, so, when broader fields lay 
opened, he marched weariless on the 
way to success, and at last I placed him 
where he should fight his great battle 
within the college doors of the univer- 
sity in this city. 

And now often in the silence of my 
room dothe hidden chambers of memory 
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open their dark portals, and I see him 
sitting there with his favorite poet, his 
divine Virgil; the lustrous eyes, the 
mantled cheek, and I hear the sweet, low 
voice as he pours his soul into the woes 
of Trojan exiles; I hear him reading of 
the great-hearted Aneas, of Ilion’s 


ships tossed and weary wrecks, of the 
mighty labor in the founding of the 


queenly city, the contests of blood, 
and the sweet morals taught by a pagan 
bard. But these days passed, passed 
away forever, and left me bowed as one 
from whom sweet hope has gone, and he 
was wise who said, “the sweetest days 
flee first from woe-tossed ones”—optima 
quaeque dies miseris mortalibus alvi 
prima fugit; and still there come the 
rivers of the past, rivers that tell me I 
often forgot the mellow voice, and the 
misery of the tempest-rolled hero of the 
past, and would fall into the pleading 
arms of the king of sleep only to rouse 
myself when the ringing laughter of my 
bey and his happy smile came to me say- 
ing :— 

“ Pardon my thoughtlessness, dear 
father, but I thought you, like me, en- 
wrapped in a Trojan prince’s wrongs. 
I see a greater sovereign conquered 
you. But even Homer ‘nods, doesn’t 
he?” And then laughing we both would 
pass to pleasant dreams and hopes for 
the morrow. 

And the time came when I saw him 
standing the honor man of his class, 
and heard low words of admiration well- 
ing up in that vast building,and people 
saying his was the handsomest, most 
perfect face they had ever gazed upon; 
saw soft eyes looking tenderly upon him, 
beheld his companions clinging to him 
loath to say the long farewell, and saw, 
above all, the sweet love of his tender 
eyes answering mine. 

Soon in the dim twilight we pondered 
the problem dearest to him, his great 
love of the master art, his thirst for 
fame as an artist, and he would tell me 
of the glory of past genius, of works 
placed lovingly in the great galleries of 
Europe, treasured more than the cost- 
liest gems of a monarch’s crown; of 
Grecian art that still lives, although the 
workmen lie buried in the chambers of 
obscurity in the lone islands of the far 
East. 

So we determined to pass some time 





| Rome and returned home. 


| 
| 








together in Rome, and there I would 
leave him to pursue his studies. He 
had now grown to manhood, and sur- 
passed me in height, was graceful as 
man ever breathed, and possessed a 
mind enriched with knowledge and a 
heart of purity. 

It was a dark day when we sailed for 
Liverpool; it was a light day when we 
landed, and the brightest day for Merlo 
in life when he set foot on Roman soil. 
There was not a street in the queenly 
city we did not fathom, and the moulder- 
ing legends of ages long departed were 
dug from their habitations dust-grayed 
with their weight of years. 

He seemed an unquenchable brand 
tossed inamong thisold rubbish. Stand- 
ing before the marvels of antiquity I 
gazed and wondered ; but he loved, and 
was lost, lost, 1 knew not where, and I 
would leave him thought-bound, en- 
wrapped by the mystic hands that gave 
expression to great thoughts of master- 
minds. 

After many months, I left him in 
I need not 
tell you, sir, our grief at parting, but a 


| year had hardly passed when again I 
journeyed over the great waters and 


brought him back to me. He, too, had 
suffered, and how sweet were the hours, 
when, sitting upon the huge deck of the 
steamer, he would tell me of the strug- 
gles of the heroes of the past, of the 
silent, lonely path to fame, of minds 
which had sunk with their weariness, 
and, forsaking their fellow-men, had 
lived and died poor human wrecks in 
the pitiless sea of life; and, in soft, sad 
tones, he would sing me the mournful 
strains born under Italian skies, and 
then he would ask me many questions 
—why I had ever thought of him? did 
I remember him as the little elf, black- 
ing my shoes? was he like the little one 
of to-day, running ragged, and implor- 
ing every passing face for aid? and 
would whisper, with tears, his gratitude, 
and‘would tell me of his love, that soon 
he and not I should be the protector, 
and that we should live together and be 
united until our heads should sink on 
the aged breast of time in the peaceful 
slumbers of death, loving and at peace, 
as now, when the bright sun seemed 
saying :— 

“Come, thou child of my choice, I 
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am smiling upon thee to-day as never 
before. Thou shalt bear to these far 
Western shores a new life, a life of the 
beautiful, a life thy brush shall picture, 
graces thy hand shall fashion, glories 
thy soul shall breathe.” 

I cannot tell you, sir, in his fair 
words, the lofty hopes for the future. 

He far excelled the artists of his day. 
Fabulous sums were offered for these 
first children of his inmost life, and al- 
ready had his fame spread over the sea 
and thrilled our home. 

One calm Sabbath day we entered the 
harbor of New York, angi left the fol- 
lowing morning for Boston, where we 
were to remain a few days previous to 
passing the warm weeks at some place 
of pleasure. 

We visited the historic scenes of this 
far-famed city, we drank in the surpris- 
ing beauty of its buildings, and, in the 
silent midnight hour, we paced alone 
the great wooden bridge of Longfellow’s 
muse, and as the last peal was dying 
over the weary city, he began, in tones 
that seemed divine, the famous words :— 


‘*T stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clock was striking the hour.’’ 


And as, the last sweet words arose upon 
the dreamy air, we passed into the city 
and to our rooms. That night, as the 
ponderous tone tolled mournfully the 
stroke of two, and the eapital was 
wrapped in the peaceful slumbers of 
night, a ery—a gasping, despairing, 
smothered cry—answered by great, 
stern, heart-dying wails, welled to my 
ears, and then great licking lights 
seemed answering with fiendish glee 
the cry of human souls, and clouds of 
gray, rushing smoke came to kill me, 
and I fell, with my heart breaking for 
my boy’s safety, in fainting oblivion. 

I recovered +o know I was safe with- 
out, for Merlo had carried me from the 
fast ruined building, placing me beyond 
the body of anxious beholders. I could 
not have been unconscious more than a 
few minutes in all, and such a happy, 
loving light came to his sweet eyes, 
when we both stood united, safe, unhurt 
and in each other’sarms. We hastened 
to the burning building, and witnessed 


' harrowing sights of misery; and there 


was an old woman; who had been badly 
burned, covered with blankets, just re- 





turning to sense, who looked wildly 
about her, her quick eye glancing first 
to one and then another, and finally 
turning their fearful whites to the huge 
structure clothed in a red garment of 
seething flame; and then there came 
upon this silent crowd a yell of agony, 
a burst of woe the like of which was 
seldom heard, and the cry echoed the 
words :— 

“My boy! where, wh— Merciful 
heavens! have you left my boy there ? 
Eugene, speak! are you here?” and no 
sound came from the silent crowd, and 
no voice arose from the air, and no ery 
came from the licking flame. And then 
I heard Merlo mutter some words that 
seemed to say :— 

‘““T, too, was buried once in flames as 
bright as these ; flames of degradation 
and misery. I was borne by one who 
knew me not from a sea of guilty light. 
Now shall the motherless save the mo- 
thered one and place him upon her 
bleeding breast,” but to my turned gaze 
he answered nothing. Then he knelt 
to this poor woman and said :— 

** Madam, is your son within ?” 

She raised her fire-scarred head and 
moaned with eyes of longing and de- 
spair :— 

“ He is dying within, sir; save him! 
kind sir, pity me! Save him, he is so 
lame.” : 

And then I saw Merlo look at me, 
gazing tenderly, and the floods of my 
heart receded, the blood left me, my 
heart stood frozen, I felt dying. No, it 
could not be; he would not go; he 
could not go; he would not leave me. 
I sawno frightened look to answer mine; 
I saw his love strengthen, I saw the 
great eyes gaze again, I saw him press 
his lips to mine, but felt it not; I saw 
him rush alone to the building, I saw 
him enter; I saw him no more. But a 
wild, despairing agony seized me, a de- 
sire for death with him, and I, too, rush- 
ed forth and would have entered, but 
fierce hands laid hold of me, held me, 
choked me, struck me; and I, insane, 
would have slain those saving me, and 
then a great gulf of darkness wrapped 
me in its billows and I knew no more. 

They say he bore the lame child back 
enveloped in blankets, and safe, but he 
came covered with a sheet of flame, 
burned and falling. They say he strug- 
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gled from its grasp; he reeled to the 
aged woman, he tried to place her child 
within her arms, he fell a charred but 
living mass before her. They say they 
lifted him tenderly and carried him to | 
me,and then I remember I turned my 


| 
eyes to him, and I saw him laying there 


black, and cut, and bleeding ! 

His beautiful face was gone, his cheek 
was dark as midnight, the deep, lus- 
trous eyes would drink no more the 
sweet sunlight, but there he lay, in his 
untold agony, and no complaining word 
came from the charred lips, but he rest- 
ed his bleeding head upon my arm with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





I knew his heart was dying the hour 
when the light fled from his great eyes. 

Then weary hours came, and the 
blackened, bleached, cracking face 
would turn its love to mine and faintly 
smile; and I knew no soul could suffer 
agony like this and live; I knew the 
great heart would refuse peace and be- 
come as still as the sightless eyes ; and 
so, one dark night, the black lips spake 
—spake with a glad, soft, sweet tone :— 

* Father, I see the Master. He shall 
teach me more than human touch. Come, 
dear father, to me;” and placing the 
weary hand dn mine, the great soul 


his sightless eyes turned to mine. But | winged its flight through mystic waters 
| kissing an aural shore. 
| 
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BY SHIRLEY FAIRFAX. 





If Beatrix had not been introduced 
to me as my cousin (a very distant one 
at that), I don’t think that we should 
under any circumstances have grown 
intimate. I was past girlhood, fond of 
quiet, and books, and patchwork, while 
she was the type of a bright and spirit- 
ed American girl—too refined to be 
assertive, yet with plenty of confidence 
and self-possession. She had been in- 
dulged at home, a favorite in society, 
and accustomed everywhere to having 
her own way without appearing to de- 
mand it. She was a lively, pleasant, 
and entertaining companion, whom I[ 
liked and admired, though conscious 
that there was little congeniality be- 
tween us. 

It was at the Beauford Springs that 
I first met her. She was with her 
vrandmother, a fine, dignified old lady 
who was first cousin to my own mother. 
Though living in different States they 
had not met in many years. The old 
lady was, like myself, an invalid, and 
when the legitimate season was past, we 
both lingered, having faith in the doc- 
tor’s assurance that the quiet and the 
pleasant September weather would bene- 
fit us more than the heated and crowded 
season through which we had just 
passed. 

I don’t think that Beatrix was par- 





ticularly pleased with this arrangement, 
though she never said so. She would 
sometimes yawn, and remark how dull 
it was now that the gay people had left, 
and only invalids remained. She often 
came to my room, and would sit and 
chat familiarly, amusing me with de- 
scriptions of and anecdotes concerning 
the guests, whom I rarely saw, being 
generally confined to my room. 
‘There is only one man worth look- 
ing at,’ she said, one afternoon ; “ a re- 
cent arrival. He has a a splendid face— 
classical and intellectual, and is a pro- 
fessor, although he can’t be thirty. He 
sits at the table opposite ours, across 
the saloon, and drinks coffee without 
cream or sugar. Now,I have observed 
that when people are partial to such a 
beverage they are sure to be original 
and interesting.” 
Next day she again mentioned him. 
“He seems very shy. There’s but 
one person that I’ve seen him convers- 
ing with—old Doctor Wayland—an ac- 
quaintance of grandma’s, by-the-by, so 
I can find out something about him.” 
“Why trouble yourself?” Isaid. “I 
dare say he will get an introduction.” 
“If I give him time. But shy peo- 


ple are slow, and it is charity to give 
them encouragement.” 
For a day or two I saw little of her. 
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She was busy riding and walking, she 
said. I missed her lively talk, and one 
evening, feeling rather lonely, I wrapped 
myself in a shawl and stepped out upon 
the upper piazza to have a chat with 
any of the ladies who might chance, like 
myself, to be taking a little quiet ex- 
ercise. I found only two in possession, 
one a middle-aged single lady, absorbed 
in a book, the other a delicate, school- 
girl-looking little creature, with fair 
complexion, deep blue eyes, and flossy 
yellow hair. I felt myself drawn toward 
her by something shy and tender in her 
expression, and seeing her endeavoring 
to remove a heavy chair to a more con- 
venient place, 1 stopped and lent my 
feeble assistance. Then I sat down near 
her, and we fell into a chat about the 
weather and the place and the people. 
She was diffident, yet I ascertained that 
this was her first visit to the Beauford 
Springs; that she was from a Southern 
State, and had come for the benefit of 
the waters and change of air and scene, 
for she had been very ill during the sum- 
mer. Papa had brought her, by easy 
stages, and she already felt ever so much 
better, though she had been here but a 
few days. That was papa—the tall 
gentleman with the white hair and black 
eyebrows, talking with the army officer 
under the beach tree. No, she had no 
mother with her. Her mamma had died 
when she was quite a little girl, but 
Mauma: Alma had been as good as a 
mother to her. And presently mauma 
herself came to look after her charge— 
a staid, dignified colored woman, with 
the respectful and self-respecting air pe- 
culiar to the trusted Southern family 
servant. Addressing the little lady as 
“Miss Lina, honey,” she led her away 
with the remark that “ seein’ as the sun 
was a settin’, it was time she should 
come in out of the evening air,” which 
reminded me to do likewise. 

Beatrix came in presently. She was 
in high spirits, and looked charmingly 
pretty and piquante. 

“T have been having a walk by the 
river-side, and a chat with our hand- 
some professor,” she said. “ His name 
is Fleetwood, and somehow, it is one 
which I like.” 

“So you have become acquainted with 
him? Did I not predict that he would 
seek an introduction ?” 

Vou. cx.—40 





“ The introduction was hardly of his 
seeking,” she said, laughing. “ Doctor 
Wayland and I came upon him as he 
was endeavoring to get some. water- 
lilies by the river-side, and I stopped 
to try my luck also, and the doctor in- 
troduced us,” 

“And the interesting professor got 
you the lilies; where are they?” I in- 
quired, for I loved water-lilies, and it 
was years since I had seen one. 

“Oh, we couldn’t reach them! You 
know they always grow provokingly 
just beyond one’s reach. But I am mis- 
taken if he don’t bring me some to-. 
morrow, and I will divide with-you.” 

“Is he agreeable?” I asked, idly. 

“Quite; though not in the usual 
style of young men. There’s nothing 
flippant or conscious about him. He 
is earnest and rather grave; indeed, at 
moments it strikes me almost ‘sad. I 
wish he were not quite so shy and re- 
served, but I fancy he isn’t much accus- 
tomed to ladies’ society.” 

“ Professors seldom are so. They 
are too much absorbed in books to have 
time for such frivolities.” 

She smiled and gave her head a con- 
fident little toss, which said, as plainly 
as words could have done: “ Wait and 
see!” -And the thought occurred to 
me—had Beatrix been piqued by the 
indifference or the shyness of this young 
professor into attempting to make a 
conquest of him? And had she to this 
end purposely thrown herself into his 
way? 

Next day I felt unusually well, and 
was tempted first to the lower piazza, 
and thence to a short strollto the pa- 
vilion for a draught of the health-giving 
waters. Just in front of me Beatrix 
was walking with two ladies. She wore 
a light “ sundown” hat, wound with a 
flimsy scarf, beneath which her face 
looked “as pretty as a picture.” I saw 
her cheek suddenly flush and her eyes 
droop for an instant; and then she 
glanced up brightly, as a gentleman ap- 
proached along the pathway, carrying 
carefully in his hand a cluster of water- 
lilies sheathed in their own green leaves. 
As I passed I heard her say, in her 
sweetest and most winning tones :— 

“So, Mr. Fleetwood, you have been 
more successful to-day than yesterday 
in your pursuit of the beautiful under 
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difficulties. How perfectly lovely they 
are! and what good taste in you to 
bring them all glistening with those 
clear water-drops !” 

I fancied there was some hesitancy or 
embarrassment in the manner of the 
gentleman as he offered her the flowers. 
He certainly was diffident, though it did 
not set awkwardly upon him; and I had 
rarely seen a handsomer or more inter- 
esting face. 

He and Beatrix presently joined us at 
the pavilion. She held the lilies in her 
hand; and as the professor descended 
the stone steps to dip up a cup of the 
witer.she whispered, halflaughing and 
half-triumphant :-— 

“7 knew he would bring them—but 
he is so fearfully shy! Only think, I 
had actually to hint a request for them 
after all—and to invite him to accom- 
pany us here.” 

She introduced me to the professor, 
and we all rested on the benches and 
amused ourselves with watching the 
visitors as they came and went. I ob- 
served on the opposite side of the basin 
the fair girlish face of the little Southern 
lady, in whom I had become interested. 
She was leaning on the arm of her father, 
who was encouraging her to drink of 
the nauseous but life-giving waters. 

“Poor little thing!” I remarked. 
“She looks so frail and delicate ; but 
what a lovely face she has!” 

“ A wax-doll face, I should call it,” 
said Beatrix. “Pretty, certainly, but 
wanting in life and expression. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Fleetwood ?” 

He turned his eyes upon the object 
of this remark with a quiet, criticizing 

ze. 

“J ean hardly agree with’ you,” he 
said. “The face, I think, bespeaks in- 
telligence as well as great sensitiveness 
of feeling, and the eyes are very tender 
and sweet.” 

“You prefer a blonde style of 
beauty ?” 

“ On:the contrary, as a mere matter 
of taste, I consider a dark and brilliant 
style most effective.” 

I fancied that I detected a slight color 
in his face as he spoke, and Beatrix did 
certainly blush. I smiled to myself, 
thinking how quickly I had detected the 
secret of each. ‘The shy professor was 
falling in love with the brunette beauty 





by his side, and she—well, that blush 
would have told the tale to eyes less ob- 
servant than mine. 

For some days T hardly saw Beatrix, 
and when she did come to my room on 
flitting visits, she seemed restless and 
preoccupied. She ceased to, mention 
Professor Fleetwood, except briefly, in 
answer to my occasional inquiries. 

*“T don’t see much of him,” she said, 
lightly, drumming on the window-sill 
with her jewelled fingers. (I noticed 
that she now always took the seat beside 
the window, behind the muslin curtain.) 
* T have an idea,” she continued, “ that 
he must be writing a book or a lecture, 
he keeps so closely in his own room. 
Yes, he attends meals regularly, and, 
by-the-by, he seems to have become ac- 
quainted with that little doll creature to 
whom you have takena fancy. He was 
seated next her and her father at 
dinner to-day. It was her first appear- 
ance at table. She looks much better.” 

I inquired the young lady’s name. 

*“ Miss Latimer, at least her father is 
Colonel Latimer. They’re wealthy 
Southerners, I understand.” 

Then after a moment’s pause she 
laughed. 

“It was really amusing to see how 

shy they were to each other. Beyond 
offering a civility or two, Mr. Fleetwood 
hardly addressed her, and she—you 
ought to have seen how she lifted her 
blue eyes to his when he asked her to 
have mashed potatoes.” 
. I looked curiously at her. Could it 
be possible that she was jealous? And 
while my eyes were still upon her a 
wave of color swept across her face, and 
glancing from the window I saw Profes- 
sor Fleetwood crossing the lawn. 

“ Beatrix,” I said, in affected uncon- 
sciousness,“ now that your grandmother 
is so much better she will be thinking of 
leaving.” 

“ Grandma did say something about 
it yesterday, but I persuaded her not to 
be in too great haste. She will be still 
better for a little longer stay.” 

After she had left me I was still seat- 
ed at my window, which opened on the 
upper piazza, when some one passed, 
paused, and rent turned back. Look- 
ing up I saw the little Southern lady of 
whom we had been speaking, Miss Lati- 
mer. 
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“T have stopped to tell you good- 
bye,” she said, very sweetly. “I shall 
leave to-morrow, quite early, for the 
Raleigh Springs.” 

I gave her my best wishes, sincere 
ones, too, and as I watched the delicate 
little figure tripping away, hoped in my 
heart that she would find some strong, 
manly heart to give her the love and 
protection which such as she always 
stand in need of. : 

I was sitting next morning in th 
ladies’ parlor looking over a new maga- 
zine which I had found upon the table. 
Near me Beatrix was seated, chatting 
with some ladies. 

“* What is the use of staying when all 
the nicest beaux have left?” said one 
young lady, petulantly. ‘“ Mr. Patter- 
son left yesterday, and Mr. Fleetwood 
goes to-morrow.” 

‘“* | was speaking with him just now; 
he said nothing about leaving,” said 
Beatrix, quickly. 

“ Oh, he is obliged to go at once to 
take a professorship in some college, 
and Mr. Austin is going.” 

“ But don’t you know there were two 
arrivals to-day?” said another lady. 
“An artist, and a gentleman who has 
come up ‘into the mountains for deer- 
hunting. I wonder who they are?” 

“ Suppose we send for the hotel- 
register.” 

A servant was dispatched for the book 
and the names of the new arrivals were 
read and commented upon. Then one 
of the group ran her eye up the column. 

“ Two departures to-day by the early 
stage-coach,” she said, indifferently ; 
“ Colonel Latimer and Mrs. Fleetwood.” 

“ Who?” said Beatrix, sharply. 

“ The Colonel’s daughter, that quiet, 





delicate little creature who looks too 
young to be married, though she is 
really twenty. Why, didn’t you know 
that she was Professor Fleetwood’s 
wife ?” 

I dared not glance at Beatrix. I bent 
over the pages of the magazine as in 
absorbed attention. 

“‘ He fell in love with her when she 
was a school-girl, and he a student of 
twenty-one,” proceeded the lady, still 
turning the leaves of the register. “He. 
waited three years for her, and they’ve® 
been married about two years, and are 
still as devoted as lovers, and quite ab- 
sorbed in each other. Nearly his whole 
time here was spent in her sick room, 
or in wandering about the woods in 
search of flowers, for which she has a 
passion, and which she sketches beauti- 
fully. I saw one group of water-lilies 
which was a perfect gem, and—” 

I turned my back to the gossiping 
group and spoke to a lady near me. 
When, presently, I looked around Bea- 
trix had disappeared. 

For a day or two she seemed quite 
unwell and kept her room. She must 
have taken a cold, or a chill, she said, 
and would like to go home. 

When she and her grandmother bade 
me good-bye, they invited me to pay 
them a visit; but in the six years since 
then I have not seen them. I have, how- 
ever, heard that Beatrix is lately 
married—“ quite a brilliant match; a 
wealthy senator, though old enough to 
be her father.” I wonder how long she 
remembered the interesting professor? 

I have a sister now just grown, and 
my advice to her is :— 

“ Never fall in love with a man until 
you are sure that he is not married.” 
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Light clouds go swimming along the blue, 
The lark his jubilant song is singing, 
The butterfly dips to drink the dew, 
And far in the distance bells are ringing. 


The crow to the cornfield wings his way, 
In spite of the direful woes impending ; 
The farmer says: ‘‘ ’T will be fair to-day !’’ 
And to cheery labor his men is sending. 


But ’tis pleasanter still, on the porch to sit, 

Or saunter forth in the morning’s splendor, 
As free as the birds that round us flit, 

And chatter their love-notes, low and tender. 


The musical bees go swinging by, 
The roses burden the air with sweetness, 
In daisies and clover the cattle lie, 
And Earth is crowned with the year’s com- 
pleteness. 


Cool, shadowy places along the streams, 
Allure our steps as the day grows older, 
And lull our senses, until it seems 
That the days can never be wet, or colder. 


Fair summer mornings! we’ll dream of you 
When the winter winds are round us blowing; 
And the scent of the roses bathed in dew, 
Will haunt us still in the days of snowing. 
LILLIAN GREY, 
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PART II. 


CuHapTrer I. =: 


When it became known in Edgeville 
that Miss Lancaster had admitted the 
superintendent of the Hexham Mills 
to her acquaintance—when it was even 
rumored that he visited Mrs. Lancas- 
ter’s cottage on a friendly footing—a 
shock of surprise amounting to con- 
sternation was felt all over the hill. 
Could it be possible? people asked each 
other. To recognize the Hexhams— 
wealthy parvenues of yesterday— was 
bad enough ; but the superintendent of 
the Mills—! To this, when it reached 
her ears, Edith replied, lifting her hand- 
some head haughtily, “ There is cer- 
tainly a distinction. I find the Hex- 
hams intolerably vulgar, and I find Mr. 
Fraser a gentleman.” 

Now, there could be no doubt that 
Miss Lancaster knew a gentleman when 
she saw him, and people who had them- 
selves felt the pressure of misfortune, 
and were aware how little a man was 
always to be judged by his occupation, 
acknowledged that she might be right. 
Then they began to wake to a con- 
sciousness of Mr. Fraser’s existence, 
and to say that they had always thought 
he looked like a gentleman. Perhaps 
they might have begun to patronize 
him, but Fraser had no time to receive 
overtures of civility. He was absorbed 
in work—his whole physical and men- 
tal energies concentrated upon the 
labors he had assumed, and those which 
he had set himself. There began to be 
something feverish in his efforts to 
grasp the success which shone now so 
steadily before him. He spared no 
pains to perfect his inventions, and the 
amount of drawing which he required 
was astonishing. 

Edith’s pencil was kept busy; but 
the secret remained a secret with those 
who had known it first. Being an in- 
valid, with her attention centered upon 
herself, Mrs. Lancaster was not curious 
with regard to her daughter’s occupa- 
tions, and that she should draw a great 
deal was no new thing. 





Doctor Compton thought that the 
reason Edith kept her mother in igno- 
rance, was to spare the latter’s pride; 
he never suspected that it was because 
she wanted no inquiry as to her dispo- 
sition of the money she received. There 
was one person, and one only, who 
knew what she did with it. 
Grace Royall, who, with many protests 
and tears, had been induced by the in- 
fluence which a stronger nature always 
exerts over a weaker one, to transmit 
to Philip in Paris every dollar that 
Fraser paid in Edgeville. 

This state of affairs continued for 
several months. Edith’s labor was in- 
cessant, Fraser’s payments regular and 
as large as he dared make them; while 
Philip, in acknowledging the unexpect- 
ed and welcome addition to his re 
sources, never objected to such liberal- 
ity from his sister, whom he could only 
think was straitening herself in his be- 
half. His silence on this point was a 
shock to Edith; for, expecting resist- 
ance, she had prepared a plausible story 
to account for the sudden command of 
means. But what can equal the capa- 
bility for self-deception of a woman 
when love closes her eyes to the weak- 
ness, and often to the meanness, of the 
man she loves? What Edith felt she 
would not acknowledge even to herself; 
—she excused and condoned. 

“ Tn his isolation and suffering he for- 
gets,” she thought; but the recollection 
remained with her as something that 
could not be put away. The impres- 
sion would have been deepened had she 
read some of his letters to Grace. Most 
of them she did read, but occasionally 
there was one which Grace instinct 
ively felt was not for her eye. She, too, 
made a thousand excuses for the brother 
whom she adored and pitied, as women 


do pity a man struggling with adver- | 


sity ; but, despite it all, she had some 
pangs of conscience about Edith. The 
poor girl lay awake many a night, wet- 
ting her pillow with tears,as she thought 


of Edith’s labor and sacrifice, and — 


Philip’s careless acceptance of all that 
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was sent tohim. Then there were words 
in those suppressed letters which haunt- 
ed her—allusions to some people whom 
he had met. 

“They are Americans of the Western 
type,” he wrote—* immensely rich, pro- 
foundly ignorant, and exceedingly anx- 
ious to obtain a little culture by some 
patent process. I met them accident- 
ally, and knowing the name of my fam- 
ily, and being, perhaps, a little struck 
by myself personally, they at once 
showed me very distinguished atten- 
tion. I have become ami de la maison 
ef their gorgeous hotel on the Place de 
VEtoile. I take them to galleries and 
studios; I accompany them to operas; 
I instruct them in art and literature, 
and a little also in social usage; I am 
amused by them; I am slightly inter- 
ested, and there are, of course, ways in 
which they are of use to me.” 

It was on account of the last sentence, 
which she knew would not please Edith, 
that Grace kept this letter to herself. 
But there soon followed other allusions 
to the family whom it appeared that Mr. 
Philip Royal was kindly patronizing. 

“ There is a daughter,” he wrote in 
his next letter, ‘‘ who, I think, is capable 
of receiving a good deal of culture. She 
is very handsome, with Western man- 
ners, which, however, are toning down 
under my influence. She has a superb 
figure, a well-defined outline of face, 
frank, gray eyes under dark lashes, and 
a perfect complexion. Add to this a 
fortune of a million or two, and you 
will perceive that Miss Sherrill need not 
lack admirers. I often look at her 
hand—which, by the by, is not badly 
formed—and think with a sense of won- 
der what it holds, the key to so much 
of this world’s happiness! In fact, 
may not one say to all?” Then follow- 
ed a page or two of lamentation over 
his circumstances, of despondent decla- 
rations that he should never succeed, 
with a characteristic conclusion: “I 
have just returned from a dinner at 
Sherrill’s—a magnificent affair. The 
American colony was there in force. In- 
vitations begin to flow in upon me, and 
I find that it distracts my mind from 
the anxieties that oppress me, to go as 
much as possible into society. For 
this I am indebted, my dear Grace, to 
the means you have so kindly sent me, 


since otherwise I could not make a 
proper appearance.” 

Was it wonderful) that after reading 
this, Grace cried out, with many tears, 
against receiving the next money which 
Edith brought toher? But she had not 
courage to put the letter into her friend’s 
hand and say, “read.” She felt as if 
it would be treachery to Philip, and 
anything was easier to her than that. 

Meanwhile, Edith and Fraser had 
grown to. be as good friends as Dr. 
Compton had predicted. They had the 
same tastes, the same bent of character, 
and sufficiently the same experience to 
understand each other. To Edith there 
was a fascination—though of a different 
kind from the feeling which usually 
bears that name—in the contemplation 
of this man whose energy in labor never 
flagged, yet the intellectual side of whose 
nature was so keenand rich. “If Philip 
had only such resolution!” she would 
think—though self-reproach always 
made her add, ** How unreasonable it is 
not to realize the inevitable differences 
ef character, and that the fineness of 
organization that makes Philip an artist 
also makes him less fitted than a man 
like Mr. Fraser for the storms of life.” 
From which it will be perceived that 
not all her talent could preserve poor 
Edith from the folly which follows in 
the train of love. 

Spring had passed into summer, and 
summer was at its height, when she sat 
one evening at dusk on the veranda of 
the cottage, looking a little wistfully at 
the softly fading outlines of the Blue 
Ridge. Edgeville was always spoken 
of as possessing “a charming summer 
climate,” and so, no doubt, it did. There 
was no malaria rising from the neighbor- 
hood of the swift stream that flowed 
through the town, and the mountain 
breezes made the nights generally cool, 
but still the sun had scorching power, 
the earth lay parched under his beams, 
the air, even on the hill, was full of 
| powdered dust, and as Edith looked at 
‘the distant mountains, she thought of 
| the delicious coolness that lay upon 
| their summits; of green gorges full of 
lthe sound of falling water; of far 
| breadths of valley, and wooded hills, 
and shining peaks, and all the fresh, 
fair loveliness that makes a mountain 
land full of delight, untilthe longing to 
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go and lose herself for a time in its 
sylvan beauty almost overpowered her, 
But such recreation was not to be afford- 
ed—not at ieast on her mother’s narrow 
means; and the thought of what she 
might do with the money she herself 
made did not even occur to her. That 
money was made for one purpose, and 
one only. Forno other would she have 
foreed herself to go down into the val- 
ley of humiliation, and although she 
had found that valley by no means 
what she anticipated, the fact remained 
that, however bitter it had been, she 
would have gone unflinchingly all the 
same. She did not even look upon the 
money as her own in any sense. It was 
for Phili¥, and when she read—as she had 
in a letter received that day—of his 
leaving Paris for Switzerland, it did not 
eccur to her that the means which 
carried him so far might have carried 
her over the short distance that lay be- 
tween herself and the land of her desire. 
On the contrary, all that she felt was 
unselfish delight. “It will be good for 
him in many ways!” she thought; “ it 
will refresh him and; inspire him, and 
prepare him to work with redoubled 
ardor.” 

She was pleasing herself with this 
thought, which was like a strain of 
music in her heart, when she heard the 
gate open and close, and through the 
gathering twilight a tall form drew near 
the house. Edith knew who it was, and 
when a ringing foot stepped on the 
piazza, she spoke without rising from 
her shadowy nook. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Fraser. 
a chair if you will have it.” 

Fraser took the chair, and as he sat 
down, said without preface :— 

“ You look languid. The heat, to- 
day, has been very trying.” 

‘*T feel a little languid,” she replied.“ I 
have been sitting here refreshing myself 
by gazing at themountains. Do youknow 
what a heavenly air one would feel on 
the top of one of those peaks ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered. “I often look 


Here is 


at them and think of it. I have a High- 
lander’s love for the mountains.” 

“Yet: you have never gone to the 
Blue Ridge, though so near.” 

“No; but it has not been for lack of 
inclination. 
spare aday,an hour, of time. 


It was because I could not 
You will 





not think me mercenary in saying that. 
You know what I put before myself.” 

“ Yes, I know.” She was silent for 
a moment, then she said: “I think 
you are very enviable. You have a defi- 
nite and worthy object in life, and you 
have strength and courage to deny your- 
self in order to attain it. After all, 
there is everything in that—the power 
of self-denial.” 

* There is much in it,” he said; “ but 
will you pardon me if I suggest that I 
think you may be carrying it too far at 
present? The summer has told upon 
you, and you need—physically need— 
some of those breezes of which you 
talk.” He nodded toward the moun- 
tains. 

“ Oh, no,” she said quickly; “I really 
do not need them at all. I am very 
well. But you, Mr. Fraser—do you 
know that you begin to look very thin, 
very overworked? Dr. Compton spoke 
of it the other day.” ; 

“It seems that we are both in need 
of change,” he answered, with his rare 
smile. ‘ It would be pleasant to spend 
a few weeks among the heather, but you 
have no heather here. What do you 
think of a sea-voyage, then? I may be 
obliged to go to England soon.” 

“Ts it possible! Have you—” 

“ Succeeded? Yes. My inventions 
have made their way, and will soon be 
enormously valuable. But patents must 
be taken out at once in England. ° I 
have written, but it may be necessary 
for me to go. And, after all, it has been 
long since I have seen my country, my 
mother, and my sisters.” 

“T have to congratulate you,” she 
said, “to congratulate you with all my 
heart. You will return, as you deserved, 
successful.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, but there was no 
elation in his tone or air. 

Edith regarded him for a minute be- 
fore she said :— 

“ You do not look as triumphant as 
I should have fancied you would. Per- 
haps the long strain of labor leaves you 
exhausted.” 

“ Perhaps so,” he replied, absently. 

This time Edith did not break the 
silence which followed. Something in 


Fraser’s manner made her feel as if con- . 


gratulations were out of place, so she 
waited for him to speak next. 
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“Tt is strange,” he said, presently, 
“that Iam not triumphant. Certainly 
if I had been called upon to prophecy 
concerning my state of mind under the 
circumstances, I should have fancied 
that I would be more exhilarated than I 
am. Though soberly glad and grateful 
for the prospect of success, I have no 
sense of delight, very little of pleasure.” 

‘It is because you do not realize it 
yet,” she said, “and you are tired. Iam 
sure that you are tired.” 

“No,” he answered. “ Success has 
lost its value to me because I realize 
that there are other things I can never 
hope to grasp.” 

She leaned forward, and through the 
dusk he saw the soft lustre of her eyes, 
the gentle curve of her lips. 

“You are so strong, so self-reliant, 
that I should never have thought it 
possible for you to feel like this,” she 
said. “TI still believe that it is the re- 
vulsion of temporary physical depres- 
sion after your long strain of labor and 
expectancy. But, if you really feel 
that there may be things you cannot 
grasp, let me say that I do not believe 
that there is anything which you could 
not win if you desired to do so.” 

Involuntarily Fraser caught his 
breath. Such words, from her, were 
little more than a mockery; yet they 
seemed to him, just then, like an oracle 
of hope. His heart bounded even while 
he smiled ironically at himself. 

“Are there such things?” she con- 
tinued, a little wistfully. “ They must 
be few for a man like you.” 

‘“ Few?” he repeated. “ Perhaps so; 
but failure in one thing is sometimes 
enough to take the savor out of success 
in all other things.” 

Edith had never seen her friend in 
such a mood as this before; and her 
knowledge of him furnished her with no 
light to throw upon it. It was signifi- 
cant of what their relations had been, 
that no suspicion of his meaning oc- 
curred to her. She had altogether for- 
gotten that in the days before their ac- 
quaintance she had regarded him as 
“presuming” to admire her. The man 
she had imagined him to be, and the 
man she had found him to be, were so 
totally different, that there was not 
even this memory as a connecting link 
between them. 





She looked at him now with a smile. 

‘“‘] am sure,” she said, “ that, the sa- 
vor will never be taken out of your suc- 
cess, although in a moment of depres- 
sion you may imagine so, It has been 
too well wrought; it is too well de- 
served. But I am selfish enough to be 
sorry that you are going away.” 

“Tam not gone yet,” he said, more 
cheerfully. ‘It may be some time be- 
fore I leave; for of course my place in 
the Mills must be: filled. And—and I, 
too, shall be sorry to bid farewell to 
Edgeville.” 





Cuaprer If. 


When Edith and Fraser parted that 
night, there was little thought in the 
mind of either that the former might be 
the first to leave Edgeyille. But “it is 
the unforeseen which happens ;” and the 
unforeseen happened here. 

The next morning a lawyer’s letter 
came to Mrs. Lancaster, startling that 
lady very much, for it had been long 
since she had seen such a missive. But 
on opening it, she found the agreeable 
information that an old and almost for- 
gotten relative had died, leaving her a 
legacy of thirty thousand dollars. Who 
can estimate the wonderfully reviving 
influences of good fortune, or tell to 
what degree a hopeless spirit can pfey 
upon a feeble frame? It is certain that 
the earth when parched by long drought 
does not more quickly revive under 
rain than this poor soul, withered by. 
the drought of adversity, revived at 
the prospect of better things, Time 
seemed lifted from her shoulders, the 
memory of cares from her spirit. She 
smiled as her daughter had not seen 
her smile for years. ‘“ Let us go away; 
Edith,” she said; *‘1 think—I believe— 
that a complete change would do me 
good.” 

It may be imagined that Edith’s 
heart eagerly echoed this aspiration, 
and that her mind turned at once to the 
most complete change possible. Her 
first thought after gratitude for her 
mother was of Philip. Now she could 
see him; now she could know what he 
was doing; now she could be near him 
to encourage and sustain, 

“We will go abroad, mamma,” she 
said; and Mrs. Lancaster, with the 
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shadow of a sigh even in this joyous 
time, for she had always held Philip to 
be unworthy of her stately Edith, ac- 
quiesced. 

There was some one else who acqui- 
esced without a sigh; on the contrary, 
with joy and relief unutterable. This 
was Grace Royall. To her it was as 
the removal of a dark weight—an un- 
acknowledged dread and terror. Of 
late she had shrunk from the coming of 
Philip’s letters, for she did not know 
what they might contain. His com- 
plaints against fate, suspended for a 
time, were now resumed with fresh bit- 
terness; he spoke much of the Sher- 
rills, and he said little of Edith. Grace 
was faf® from expressing, even to her- 
self, what she feared; but the fear was 
with her constantly, coupled with a 
sense of treachery to her friend. Under 
these circumstances, she hailed with de- 
light the fortunate chance which en- 
abled Edith to go to Philip. She felt 
convinced that the influence of the 
former would again assert itself as soon 
as the two were brought in contact; 
and affection did not) make Grace blind; 
she knew how much the weaker nature 
needed the stronger. 

But there are opposite points of view 
on all subjects; and two people in 
Edgeville regarded, if not the modest 
accession to fortune of the Lancasters, 
at least the revolution in their lives 
which followed it, with great dissatis- 
faction. Needless to‘say that these 
were Doctor Compton and Mr. Fraser. 
Both of them knew that “ going abroad,” 
meant with Edith going to Philip 
Royall; and both of them felt that 
poverty, with all its evils, was better 
than that. Naturally, such opinions 
found no voice, however. Doctor Comp- 
ton kept silence philosophically; Fraser 
grimly. Indeed, after the change in her 
circumstances, Edith saw little of the 
latter.. He absented himself from the 
cottage, conscious of having nearly be- 
trayed himself, and resolutely anxious 
to guard against such a danger, as well 
as to spare himself useless pain. Edith 
noticed his absence; but her time was 
closely oceupied with preparations for 
departure, with business duties and so- 
cial engagements, and she had no op- 
portunity to express concern. 

After ‘his formal visit of congratula- 





tion she saw nothing of him until they 
met by accident. It chanced to be on 
the same bridge where his glance had 
annoyed her one day many months 
back. As he saw the graceful and ma- 
jestic figure coming towards him, he 
remembered that meeting; but it wasa 
different person from the lady who had 
then passed so haughtily, who now 
stopped and held out her hand, with a 
smile of kindest cordiality. 

* You do not deserve that I should 
say that I am glad to see you,” she re- 
marked. 

“Why do I not deserve it ?” he asked, 


taking the hand, and feeling as if a flood - 


of sunshine was suddenly poured over 
him. 

‘“‘ Because you have not been near us 
for so long,” she answered. “ What 
does it mean? Why have you dropped 
our acquaintance ?” 

“Tt means that I have been very busy; 
and I knew that you were occupied.” © 

** Occupied—yes; but Jam never so 
much occupied that I cannot see my 
Friends.” 

“‘T understand the emphasis,” he said, 
smiling, as he looked into the dark eyes 
and thought how frank and proud and 
tender they were, and what a light of 
happiness there was in them—happiness 
in which he had no share. “And I 
should feel rebuked if—if it had been 
possible for me to do other than I have 
done.” 

“ Then I will not-say another word— 
only I have been sorry, because it is so 
doubtful when we shall meet again.” 

“T have not forgotten that,” he said, 
in a low tone. 

He turned and walked on by her side, 
exerting himself to be responsive to the 
sunshine with which she overflowed. It 
was hard work, however, and grew 
harder every moment, for the bright- 
ness of her mood kept strongly present 
in his mind the cause of it, and against 
that cause he felt himself growing more 
and more rebellious. When they parted 
at the gate of the cottage—for she could 
not persuade him to enter—he wentaway, 
saying in his heart that he would give 
all he possessed, all he hoped for, to re- 
move Philip Royall from her path. 


“ Tf the field were clear, I should not 


despair,” he thought. “What I feel 


would in time—I care not how long 4 
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time—win some return if her affections 
were free.” 

His arm not being long enough to 
reach Philip, and in any case, the good 
old simple method of challenging a 
rival to single combat, to decide which 
of the two should possess a lady, hav- 
ing gone out of fashion, there was noth- 
ing for it but to shut himself up in 
sore-hearted misery with his inventions, 
and feel how little he cared for the 
wealth they were bringing him. 

It does not take long to prepare for 
a journey even to the Antipodes, when 
the important question of finances is 
settled; so, before many weeks, the 
Lancaster cottage was closed, and Edith 
and her mother had left Edgeville. 

Fraser remained, though his own 
preparations for leaving were nearly 
completed. In truth, a profound apathy 
settled upon him. Why should he go? 
All things were alike to him now. Not 
even the speedy prospeet of realizing 
the fortune for which he had worked 
and dreamed could lighten the dull 
sense of pain and loss that oppressed 
him. 

Three days had passed since Edith’s 
departure, and he had gone to the fac- 
tory as usual one morning, and turned 
his mind with an effort to the business of 
the day, when a boy, who served as his 
factotum, came to his room with the 
surprising information that a lady de- 
sired to see him. 

“What do you mean?” was his sternly, 
impatient question. “It is impossible 
that any lady wishes to see me here.” 

“She looks likea lady,and she says she 
wants to see you,” answered the boy, 
who felt that it was his province simply 
to present facts. 

‘Show her in then,” said Fraser, still 
impatient. 

But a moment later he, too, recog- 
nized that it was a lady, as a slender, 
veiled woman entered. He rose, bowed, 
and placed a chair, into which she sank, 
inclining her head silently. It was not 
until the boy left the room that, lifting 
her veil, she showed the face of Grace 
Royall. 

Fraser’s first emotion was one of 
overwhelming surprise. Between Miss 
Royall and himself there was the slight- 
est possible acquaintance, an acquain- 
tance which he had felt no desire to 


cultivate, and which had chiefly left on 
his mind, with regard to her, an impres- 
sion of shrinking timidity. She had 
been to him a mere shadow of Edith, 
one whose only claim to individuality 
rested in the fact that she represented 
the personality of her brother. Under 
these circumstances he was naturally 
unable to imagine what had brought her 
to see him, of all men, and so quick is 
thought, that his mind had time to make 
and dismiss more than one conjecture 
while she said :— 

“You must be very much surprised 
to see me, Mr. Fraser.” And he an- 
swered :— 

“That does not matter, Miss Royall, 
if I can serve you in any way.” 

“] should not think of troubling you 
to serve me,” she answered, with a cer- 
tain pathetic dignity. “I have no 
claim—but I have come to ask if you 
will serve Edith Lancaster ?” 

Despite his habitual self-control, Fra- 
ser started, and something like a flash 
of feeling broke up the coldness and re- 
serve of his face. ‘‘ Do not doubt it,” 
he said, quickly; “tell me what I can 
do.” 

“ T do not know,” she answered, “ but 
a thought of you came to me in the 
midst of my misery last night, and I 
felt that perhaps you would know what 
was best to be done. I cannot tell—” 
as she looked at him, he saw how pale 
her face was, how sad her eyes, how 
tremilous her lips—‘“but you may 
know.” 


ter,” he said. “ What has happened, or 
is likely to happen to—Miss Lancaster?” 

She hesitated for a moment, and he 
now perceived that in her hands, which 
were pressed tightly together, as a let- 
ter. He felt himself grow pale. “What 
has happened?” he repeated in a tone 
which anxiety made peremptory. “Tell 
me at once !” 

Perhaps the sharp command was a re- 
lief to Grace. She extended the letter 
saying faintly, “This!” 

Fraser took it, and, as he saw a man’s 
hand-writing and a foreign post-mark, 
an instinct of what was to come flashed 
upon him. For the first time in his life 
his hand trembled. He opened the 
sheet, and this is what he read :— 





“J have just received your letter,” 


“ T must first know what is the mat- 
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Philip wrote, “and I cannot express 
what a shock it has beentome. Edith 
coming to Paris! Edith about to sail— 
good heavens! whatamI todo? Itis 
you who must stop her—you who ought 
to have understood before this how I 
am situated. Lately matters have cul- 
mjnated—while we were in Switzerland, 
in fact—and now I am engaged to marry 
Miss Sherrill. I know that you will be 
grieved, but believe me, I have regard- 
ed the matter from every point of view; 
I have asked myself if I had a right to 
throw away my life, to sacrifice- my 
career to a romantic sentiment of con- 
stancy, which fetters Edith as much as 
it fetters me, and I have answered that 
I had not such a right. No other wo- 
man can ever be to me what Edith has 
been ; but what would I gain by holding 
her bound to me? Only her unhappi- 
ness as well as mine—our youth spent 
in poverty and hopeless waiting. No! 
I feel that I am acting for the best for 
her as for myself, though she may not 
at first thinkso. Entreat her to believe 
that she will always be to me an ideal, 
an inspiration, and beg her to spare us 
both the useless pain of meeting.” 

There was more to the same effect, 
but as Fraser’s cye traveled over it, he 
hardly comprehended another word, so 
great was the tumult in his mind and 
heart. He felt like one stunned by an 
answered prayer. His first sense was of 
relief, great as that of the prisoner to 
whom at the foot of the scaffold a re- 
prieve is brought; his next that of in- 
dignant rage that the man lived who 
could dare to act in this manner to 
Edith Lancaster; and his last an un- 
selfish pang at the thought of what she 
would suffer. It was this which made 
him look at Grace Royall. She was 
leaning forward watching him, her small 
hands tightly clasped, her fair hair push- 
ed back from the pale, delicate face on 
which a vigil of grief had left sad tokens. 
When she met his glance, she spoke im- 
pulsively :— 

“Do you wonder that I have come to 
you? But to whom else could I go? 
I know that you are her friend, and I 
know that you are strong and sensible, 
and that you can tell me what todo. I 
was nearly wild after I received that 
letter until I thought of you.” 

‘* Believe me, you have done quite 


right,” he said, the steadiness of his 
own voice surprisinghim. “I am Miss 
Lancaster’s friend, as you have said, 
and I will advise you to the best of my 
ability. Naturally, what you desire is 
that she should know this before she 
reaches Paris.” 

“Yes, since she must know it. 
how? She sails on Saturday.” 

“ And this is Thursday.” He paused 
and reflected fora moment. ‘There is 
not time for a letter to be delivered, but 
there is time for a telegram—only I am 
sure you feel with me that to telegraph 
such news as this is impossible.” 

*“ Utterly impossible.” 

“ Then there only remains one other 
alternative—some one must go to her.” 

“ Ah! but who?” 

“Can you ask? Only two people 
know of this, and who is most fit for 
the journey—you or I ?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Fraser !’’ she half rose from 


But 


“Will you indeed go? How can I 
thank you enough !” 

*“ Do not thank me at all, only give 
me this letter.” 

‘‘ Take it—and this, and this!” She 
hastily produced several others. ‘“ They 
will explain who the woman is to whom 
he calls himself engaged. Oh, I blame 
myself bitterly,’ cried the poor girl, 
with a-sob. “If I had not kept these 
letters. from Edith, she would be pre- 
pared, but I have told her nothing! I 
am a wretch, a traitor—I am fit to be 
his sister !”’ 

“* My dear Miss Royall,” said Fraser, 
touched by her passionate distress, ‘ I 
am sure you acted as you believed for 
the ‘best. Do not blame yourself.” 

“ For the best!” she repeated. ‘“ Yes, 
selfishly for what I believed to be the 
best for him. I knew that the only 
hope for him was in Edith, and I was 
ready—I confess it with shame—to let 
Edith sacrifice herself to him. Have I 
not suffered her to send him every dol- 
lar that she earned—every sixpence that 
you, Mr. Fraser, paid her! and am I not 
punished by the fact that but for that 
money he must have remained in ob- 
| security; he could never have met the 
| woman who has brought him her mil- 
|lions!” 

“What do you tell me!” said Fraser. 





| Like lightning his mind went back over 


her chair with an eager. movement.. 
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the past: to Edith’s eagerness, to her 
untiring labor, to his own liberal pay- 
ments. Was this, then, what it meant? 
Could it be that in ignorance and dark- 
ness, through devious ways, his had 
been the hand to break the tie which he 
had so often felt to be beyond his power 
to touch? There was something of 
awe in the thought. 

“It seems impossible!” he said. “ Are 
you sure ?” 

“ Could I fail to be sure when it all 
passed through my hands?” she replied. 
“ Not a dollar did she keep forany need 
or purpose of her own. ‘It is Philip’s 
money—it is all for Philip,’ she said— 
and this is how Philip has repaid her!” 

“ Can it be possible that he knew ?” 

“No. That I can say for him. He 
thought the money came from me, and 
I consented to allow him to think so; 
and he used it to go into society to 
meet this Miss Sherrill, and so I am 
punished, as I deserve to be.” 

“My poor child,” said Fraser, com- 
passionately, for she seemed not much 
more than a child in her fragile youth ; 
“you blame yourself toomuch. I can 
understand that Miss Lancaster did not 
give you any option in the matter of 
consenting. She can be imperious as 
well as self-forgetful. And this is like 
her—very like her.” He paused a mo- 
ment, for it seemed to him indeed so 
like her, that he had to control a rush 
of strong feeling before he could go on. 

“ T do not think,” he continued, “that 
she will break her heart. She is not the 
kind of woman to do that. She will 
suffer, but there will be a cure for her 
suffering. And for yours there ought 
to be the balm that two people—the two 
whom perhaps you love best—are pre- 
served from the life-long unhappiness 
which would surely have been their fate 
together. Regret nothing, then. You 
have done well in coming to me, and 
you may trust me to do and say all that 
you would wish.” 

“ And you will certainly see her?” 

“ As certainly as I reach New York 
aliving man. Again I say, trust me.” 

“T do,” she said, looking at his strong, 
resolute face. ‘‘ Iam sure you will act 
wisely ; but when I think of Philip— 
and Edith’s happiness in going to him— 
I feel as if my heart must break!” 
Half an hour later, a breathless mes- 





senger entered the telegraph office carry- 
ing a slip of paper, on which was pen- 
cilled the following message :— 


X. Y. Esq., Street, New York: 

See if berth is to be had on steamer Germanic, 
which sails on Saturday ; if so, engage passage 
for me. GrorGE FRASER. 





Cuapter ITI. 


It was eleven o’clock at night, and 
through all her length the Germanic was 
filled with noise and bustle. Passengers 
were coming on board—for the ship 
sailed at five A. M.—freight was being 
lowered into that apparently soundless 
chasm, the vessel’s hold; all the con- 
fusion that precedes a ship’s going to 
sea reigned supreme, when Fraser step- 
ped on the crowded decks and looked 
round through the obscurity. The per- 
sons for whom he looked were not to 
be found on deck, so he passed down 
the companion-way and entered the 
great saloon. This, too, was filled with 
groups of people, talking, bidding adieu, 
some gayly, some sorrowfully enough— 
and here he discovered the objects of 
his search. The friends who accom- 
panied them on board had just taken 
leave, and Edith was still standing where 
they had left her, when her eye fell on 
the tall man advancing toward her, and 
she uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

“Mr. Fraser!” she cried. “Is it pos- 
sible ?” 

*“ You see I have decided to cross 
with you,” he said. “Are you sorry to 
have me for a fellow-passenger ?” 

“Sorry!” She turned eagerly to her 
mother. ‘‘ Mamma,do you hear? We 
are to have Mr. Fraser as a fellow-pas- 
senger. Is not that delightful?” 

Mrs. Lancaster extended her hand, 
with a cordial smile. 

“T am very glad to hear it,” she re- 
plied. 

“ And did you know all the time that 
you were going, and keep it for a sur- 
prise at the last?” asked Edith. 

“ No,” he answered. “I decided very 
suddenly. Since I must go to England, 
I thought it as well to go now.” 

“It was a happy inspiration,” she 
said, gayly. ‘What a charming voy- 
age we shall have! How nice it will be 
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for mamma to have a stronger arm than 
mine for her promenade on deck.” 

Her pleasure was so genuine and so 
frank that Fraser felt like one on whom 
cruel fate had laid the necessity of be- 
traying kindness. He knew that he 
must dash her happiness to the ground, 
and darken all the brightness of her 
face ; and just now it seemed more than 
he was able to do. 

He had time during the long watches 
of the night to arrange his plans; and 
he determined that he would lay the 
whole matter before Mrs. Lancaster, 
and leave it to her to decide how and 
when Edith should be told. Fortunately, 
the next day was calm, the ship was 
speeding forward over a smooth sea 
and under a clear sky, and both ladies 
made their appearance in the saloon. 
After breakfast came the promenade 
on deck, when Mrs. Lancaster took his 
arm and Edith walked by his side state- 
ly and erect, with quick-glancing eyes, 
taking in everything, from the charac- 
teristics of their fellow-passengers to 
the flight of the farthest sea-gull. She 
seemed overflowing with life and spirit, 
and Fraser’s beart sank lower and lower 
as he thought of the blow impending 
over her. Presently Mrs. Lancaster de- 
clared herself a little tired, and as he 
placed her deck chair in a sheltered 
nook, and wrapped her like a mummy 
in her rug, while Edith went below for 
a book, he found time to say :— 

“ Do not be alarmed if I beg you to 
make an opportunity for me to speak 
to you alone. I have some news to 
communicate that I do not wish Miss 
Lancaster to hear—that is, from me.” 

She looked up at him, pale and trem- 
bling. The habit of misfortune was so 
strong that she was ready for any tid- 
ings of ill. ~ 

‘* What is it?” she whispered. 
not keep me in suspense !” 

“It is about Mr. Royall,” he answer- 
ed. “It concerns yourdaughter chiefly.” 

The color returned to her cheeks ; the 
alarm faded from her eyes; it was evi- 
dent that she had feared something 
worse than this—that her feelings were 
not strongly enlisted for Philip Royall. 

“Has anything happened to him?” 
she inquired. ‘ Has any news of him 
reached Edgeville since we left ?” 

‘News not only of him, but from 


be Do 





him,” Fraser answered. “ But here 
comes Miss Lancaster; I can say noth- 
ing more now. Pray, remember to make 
the opportunity.” 

“T will,” she replied, eagerly. 

It was not until several hours later 
that she was able to do so. After 
luncheon, Edith proposed that her 
mother and herself should go to their 
berths for awhile; but, to her surprise, 
the proposal was not favorably received 
by the former, who remarked :— 

“] think that I would prefer to go 
back on deck and be made as comfort- 
able again as Mr. Fraser made me this 
morning. I insist, however, that you 
go to the state-room and lie down, 
Edith. I do not believe you slept at 
all last night.” 

“Why, mamma, the’ ocean has cer- 
tainly had a wonderful effect on you,” 
said the girl, half astonished, half pleas- 
ed. ‘ Well, then, I shall hand you over 
to Mr. Fraser, and go and take a sleep. 
Do you know I think sea-air has a ten- 
dency to make one drowsy.” 

She went away laughing a little, say- 
ing :— 

“IT knew you would be invaluable, 
Mr. Fraser, but I did not expect that 
mamma would so soon prefer your care 
to mine.” 

“Tt is long since I have seen her so 
gay,” said the mother, with a sigh, as 
they both watched the graceful figure 
disappear. ‘I hope there is no heavy 
blow in store for her—my poor child!” 

“T fear it will be heavy,” Fraser re- 
plied, with a stifled sigh. 

They went on deck, and he found a 
retired corner for the deck-chair, and 
made its occupant as comfortable as 
possible; then, casting himself down by 
her side, told his story in a few strong 
words, and produced the documents to 
support it. 

As Mrs. Lancaster listened, as she 
read the letters, with their mingled cow- 
ardice and selfishness and want of faith 
or strength, her face was sad, certainly 
—for she thought of Edith’s wounded 
heart and outraged pride—but it wore 
also an expression of relief. 

“T can. scarcely need to tell you,” 
she said, looking from the last letter 
into Fraser’s anxious eyes,“ that Edith’s 
engagement was never approved by me. 
I yielded my consent reluctantly ; but 
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I have never ceased to regret it—never 
ceased to believe that she was throwing 
her life away. Do not think me heart- 
less, then, when I say that I am grate- 
ful for this.” 

“T can imagine the feeling,” said 
Fraser, who could, indeed, imagine it 
very well; “ but she will suffer!” 

“ Yes, she will suffer, but a sharp blow 
is better than a long agony. And—” 
the speaker hesitated—‘“I1 hope and 
trust that she may not suffer very deep- 
ly. I know Edith well—that is surely 
natural, since I am her mother, and I 
have observed of late one or two sig- 
nificant things. First, that she seldom 
or never mentions Philip Royall. Sec- 
ondly, that her anxiety to go to him has 
been more like seeking a duty than a 
happiness. I believe—and I have be- 
lieved it for some time past—that the 
conviction of his weakness and un- 
worthiness has been forcing itself upon 
her, and that in the effort to be loyal, 
she has stifled her judgment and re- 
fused to listen to its warnings. The 
very attempt to quiet distrust by flying 
to him is like Edith.” 

“Tt is what she would do, I am sure,” 
said Fraser. “ But her light-hearted- 
ness—her happiness in the prospect of 
seeing him—hat does not look as if she 
doubted him.” 

Mrs. Lancaster was silent for a mo- 
ment. As she gazed at the distant ho- 
rizon where sea-and sky blended to- 
gether, there was an expression on her 
face as if light were suddenly breaking 
on her. 

“ Ah, is that it?” she said to herself. 
She caught her breath softly when she 
looked back at Fraser, who was struck 
by the change in her glance. 

‘“* Sometimes,” she remarked,“ one has 
astrange, startling glimpse of how events 
that we thought contrary to our. de- 
sires were really working toward them. 
Have you ever felt this?” 

Fraser replied truthfully that he had 
lately met with a most striking example 
of it. 

“T felt,” she went on, “as if this go- 
ing abroad was carrying Edith to Philip 
Royall ; and, instead, you see, it will 
be the means of separating her from 
him. More than that; I think it has 
probably been the means of enlighten- 
ing her with regard to herself. The 





light-heartedness of which you speak 
has not been so great nor so genuine as 
you imagine. Since we left Edgeville 
she has been almost depressed—until 
to-day.” 

“* And to-day she is on the sea, really 
going to him.” 

Mrs. Lancaster smiled. 

“Perhaps so. But I—hope differently. 
Now, give me the letters. I will go 
down to the state-room, and when she 
wakes—” 

It was Fraser who grew pale at those 
words. 

“ She will suffer terribly,” he said. “I 
wish I could spare it to her.” 

“There is always bitterness in find- 
ing one’s trust betrayed. But I know 
my daughter—she will not fail under it. 
And it is better that she should know 
the truth at once.” 

She went. Fraser took her down to 
the door of her state-room, and left her 
with a silent pressure of the hand. 
Then he returned to the deck and flung 
himself into the empty chair to pass 
some of the most anxious and miser- 
able hours of his life. So keenly did 
he feel for Edith, so strongly did his 
imagination paint what she would suf- 
fer under the blow impending over her, 
that if, at the time, he had been able to 
purchase Royall’s truth, he would have 
done so even at the price of his own 
happiness. 

There was no sign of either mother 
or daughter until dinner. Then Mrs. 
Lancaster appeared alone. 

‘‘ Edith has a headache; she will not 
come to dinner,” she told Fraser, as he 
met her. ‘“ But do not be afraid she is 
breaking her heart,” she added, with a 
tranquil smile, as she met his anxious 
glance. “It is as I told you.” 

After dinner—for which neither of 
them had much appetite—she went on 
deck with him, and as they walked up 
and down in the soft twilight, he heard 
how Edith had botne the news of her 
lover’s treachery—very quietly, it ap- 
peared, with no outcry, and certainly 
not a tear. She had grown very white, 
her mother said, and had clasped her 
hands over her heart like one who re- 
ceives a wound, but she spoke little. 

‘“+Tet me realize it,’ she said, and 
lying down in her berth with the letters, 
she remained motionless a long time. 
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Presently she began to assure her 
mother that the blow had no deadly 
foree. ‘It is not a shock; it is not 
even a surprise. I feel as if it is some- 
thing I had foreseen. I have strug- 
gled a long time against believing him 
hopelessly weak and—mercenary. I 
shut my eyes to facts ; I would not con- 
sider them. But I know, I know now 
that my respect for Philip and my trust 
in Philip have waned ever since I have 
seen how he received without protest, 
almost without thanks, help which he 
certainly could not have thought that 
his sister was able to send him. No 
doubt I should have gone on stultifying 
myself, closing my eyes, refusing to ac- 
knowledge the truth; but, mother, it is 
the truth that I have ceased to love 
him, and that I can thank God for this.’” 

“ And that being the case,” said Mrs. 
Lancaster, when she had told this in 
broken tones, “what can I do save 
thank God also?” 

It was a different vigil which Fraser 
kept that night from the last. All night 
long he paced the deck under the shin- 
ing stars. ‘What he saw was not the 
lonely majesty of the ocean, but the 
fair mountain heights at which he had 
looked with Edith, when she said: “I 
do not believe that there is anything 
which you could not win if you desired 
to do so.” And the question he asked 
himself was, How true a prophet would 
she prove? 

He dreaded a little the meeting the 
next morning; but there was nothing to 
inspire alarm in the girl whose glance 
met his as frankly and kindly as ever. 
She was very pale, and there were dark 
circles under the beautiful eyes; and 
she was quiet at breakfast and silent af- 
terward, while they walked the deck. 


But when Mrs. Lancaster grew tired, - 


and had been established in the deck- 
chair, she said to Fraser :— 

“ T should like to walk a little longer.” 

So they walked again the whole length 
of the promenade, and -paused near the 
wheel-house. No one was near. It was 
possible to speak with perfect privacy ; 
and so Edith felt as she turned to him, 
her face still pale, but her eyes proud 
and brave. 

“] have to thank you,” she began, in 
a low but steady voice. “‘ Do you think 
I do not understand why your sudden 





resolution was taken to leave America 
at this time, by this ship? You wanted 
to bring me those letters—to spare 
me—”’ She paused, controlled her voice 
with an effort, and went on. “It was 
well and kindly done. It would have 
been terrible to go there to find him— 
you have spared me much.” 

“ T wish,” he spoke in a tone as low as 
her own, “ that I could have spared you 
all.” 

“That is a generous wish,” she an- 
swered, gently; “but I would rather 
have known the truth if it had killed 
me; and believe me, it is far from kill- 
ing me. But, beside thanking you, 
what I wished to say to you is this: 
you know now for what end I made 
your drawings ; you know to what pur- 
pose the money was applied, for I am 
sure Grace told you.” 

“Yes, she told me.” 

“ And do you forgive me for makin 
such use of it ?” 

“Forgive you! Surely you forget. 
The money was yours—earned by con- 
scientious work. If I had known at 
the time how it was applied, I confess 
I should have revolted a little, on your 
account, not on my own. But now I 
am perfectly and entirely satisfied. You 
proved yourself as noble and generous 
as I always believed you to be; and you 
made my money the instrument to break 
the tie which bound you to a man un- 
worthy of you. Have you no idea how 
I thank you for that!” 

Unconsciously to himself, his voice 
had taken a passionate meaning in ut- 
tering the last words, and Edith looked 
at him in surprise. 

“T know that you have thought of 
me more than I deserve,” she said. 
“And certainly you are right— the 
money was the instrument of separa- 
tion. It showed me of what stuff he 
was made—poor Philip! I do not blame 
him—and it gave him the opportunity 
to prove what he was, or, rather, what 
he was not.” She slowly drew a ring 
from her finger. “ I should like to drop 
this in the sea, but it must be sent to 
him when we reach Liverpool. I do, 
however, drop into the sea all memory 
of a past which has no power to give 
me another pang.” 


After all, it was a pleasant voyage. 


Edith was not again so gay as on the first 
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day, but the even cheerfulness of her 
spirits proved a mind at rest, a heart by 
no means broken. Indeed, there was 
an indefinable air of relief about her, a 
sense as of a lifted burden, a pleasure 
in recovered freedom. Already she laid 
many plans for her mother and herself. 
' “ When we leave England we will go 
directly to Italy,” she said. “Mamma, 
will it not be charming? And shall we 
stop in Florence, or press on at once to 
Rome?” 

It was the last day, when Fraser took 
courage, and made his‘ simple, manly 
statement to Mrs. Lancaster. 





“T think you must know that I love 
your daughter,” he said, “and that I 
desire, above all things else in life, to 
win her. Tell me if I have a hope?” 

The lady smiled. 

“« My friend,” she answered, “I have 
read your heart,and I tell you this: 
there is hope for you; but you must wait. 
Let time work for you. Do you remem- 
ber how glad Edith was to see you when 
you appeared. on the ship? Come down 
to Italy a few months hence, and I 
promise you a yet warmer welcome from 
her.” 

THE END. 





CALLA LILIES. 


Are they clouds of heaven, 

Freighted heavily with its balmy dews, 
With bars of sunset gold enrolled, 
And set so near our raptured sense 

To draw us hence, 

Where are the glories manifold, 

Secure from mortal blight or cold ? 


Lonely and queenly as though sailing high, 
They bear their golden argosy 2 
Unto the shore of our lament. 

Their argent canvas slow unfurled 
Would waft us to a happier world ; 

Their odors sweet from land of myrrh, 
All holy longings touch and stir, 


And break the calm of low content. 


Dear carrier-doves ! beneath each wing, — 
Pure folded messages they bring. 

We scan them as in lines of light, 

On fragrant page, supremely white, 

With amber dust bedight, 

We read and learn the solace bright 

Of. life from death, of day from night. 


Oh, cloudy fleece, as of the heaven ; 

Oh, fair, brave fleet, as from the haven ; 
Oh, birds of peace, as from its bowers, 

Be thine our calm, 

Be thine our balm, 

As travel on the hours. 

The illumined word deep ‘n our hearts, 

Its aroma in our lives. 

Wuite Cover. 
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BY M. R. HOUSEKEEPER. 





PART I. 


A still, sultry Sunday afternoon in 
August, 188]. 

In a fine piece of timber-land, in the 
eastern part of Huron County, Mich- 
igan, upon the trunk of a fallen tree 
that sprawled its huge length by the 
side of a brook, wherein a mere thread 
of water tinkled, sat a young man en- 
gaged in the harmless occupation of 
whittling. He whistled as he worked, 
and at times broke forth into the chorus 
of a ballad, of which the only words at 
his command seemed to be :— 


se 





Airy, fairy May, bonny, winsome May, 

How sweet she is to me no words of mine ean 

say.”’ 

He was a fine looking fellow, of one 
or two and twenty, tall and muscular, 
with a merry face and a pair of long- 
lashed, hazel eyes, while his quick, rest- 
less ways and irrepressible noise made 
him seem even more boyish than his 
years. 

Upon this sylvan scene soon appeared 
another figure, the fitting complement 
of the first. A girl came strolling along 
the path that led to the brook. She was 
a pretty, blue-eyed creature, with a blue- 
ribboned straw hat swinging upon her 
arm; slender and white-robed, with soft, 
wavy brown hair, likewise adorned with 
a profusion of blue ribbon, drawn care- 
fully back, and hanging to her waist in 
a cluster of curls. | 

In slow and pensive mood she strolled 
along, until her attention was attracted 
by the voice of the youth as he shouted 
some order to his dog. Then she paused, 
and, as her eye fell upon him, a smile 
and flush passed over her face. With 
light, noiseless step she approached him, 
watching his motions with keen interest 
and amusement. 

“* How sweet she is to me no words of 
mine can say,” trolled the singer with 
emphasis ; a sigh followed; but it was 
followed with ludicrous celerity by the 
shout :— 

“ Hi! Rolfe,” with a shrill whistle to 
his dog; “squirrel, boy, squirrel! After 
him, quick !” 

A well-directed shy with a bit of bark 





led the animal to an adjacent tree, upon 
a bough of which the squirrel chattered 
defiance, while the youth watched pro- 
ceedings with lively interest and an 
occasional cheer of encouragement. 

While his attention was thus concen- 
trated, the girl stepped quietly behind 
him, and clasped her hands tightly over 
his eyes. 

“‘ Guess who ?” she cried, gayly. 

The young man caught her hands, 
and before she had guessed his inten- 
tion, pulled her head down to his shoul- 
der, and snatched a kiss from her laugh- 
ing lips. The next moment she had 
drawn herself indignantly away, while 
he, his face flushed with mingled em- 
barrassment and delight, was stammer- 
ing :— 

‘* Amy—Miss Marsh—you here?” . 

“ Amy, indeed!” pouted the girl; “I 
wish with all my heart I hadn’t come, 
now. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!” 

“ Indeed I couldn’t help it,” he re- 
plied, with proper humility; “I was 
thinking of you that very moment and 
longing to see you, and the very instant 
the touch of those dear little fingers fell 
upon my eves I knew it was you. Why 
should you be affronted? You let lots of 
your scholars kiss you when you went 
away.” 

“ That was a very different thing, sir, 
and you know it,” said the young lady. 
“ Thinking of me, indeed !” and imitat- 
ing the ery she had recently heard, she 
exclaimed,“ Hi! Rolfe,hi! boy. After 
him, quick!” 

The youth reddened, then his eyes 
met hers, and the two burst into a fit of 
merry, happy laughter that made the 
woods musical around them. 

After that she suffered him to help 
her to clamber up on the tree-trunk 


where he had been sitting, and, still. 


holding his hand, ascended it until she 
reached a perch among the still green 
boughs some ten or twelve feet above 
the earth. 

‘“ Now I am in my proper place— 
above you,” she said, as she settled her- 
self back into the leafy chair, “‘ and you 
are at my feet, where you ought to be.” 
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With a spring and a dexterous grasp 
of an overhanging limb, the youth 
scrambled to a seat by her side. 

‘“ NowI am in my proper place, by 
your side; and you are under my pro- 
tection, where you ought to be,” he said, 
and tried to slip his arm around her 
waist. She drew herself away with an 
energy that endangered both their seats 
upon the swaying bough. 

“ Amy! look out, girl, or you'll be off; 
you'll break your neck if you don’t sit 
still!” 

“JT don’t care if I do,” she cried, 
angrily, “Ill jump right off if you 
touch me again.” And feeling an in- 
ward assurance that she would be as 
good as her word, he settled back 
against a lower limb in such a position 
as to face her at a respectful distance. 

“T never knew you to behave like 
this before,” she said,in a tone of stern 
displeasure. “ I think you have entirely 
forgotten that Iam your school-teacher. 
I’m in earnest, Joe; I like you ever so 
much—at least, I used to, last winter. 
Iam not at all sure I shall like you this 
year; I certainly shall not unless you 
treat me with proper respect.” 

“Tll treat you as though you were 
the minister himself, Amy—Miss Marsh 
I mean—if you'll only keep on liking 
me. If you say so, I’ll stay down there 
at your feet, where you say I belong, 
forever.” 

The girl flushed and pouted. “ You 
are talking great nonsense, and I don’t 
like it. Help me down, please; I believe 
I'll go home.” 

“ No, no, Amy—Miss Marsh—don’t 
go. I won’t say another word you 
don’t like, if I can help it. I want 
you to stay; I have something to say 
to you, if you'll just listen seriously. 
Ihave, upon my word.” 

Miss Marsh drew a tiny gold watch 
from her belt. 

“T will give you just fifteen minutes, 
and then I am going home; I have let- 
ters to write, and I can’t possibly idle 
any more time away here.” 

For a long moment Joe eyed her in 
teproachful silence. 

“You are an awful hard-hearted ht- 
tle thing,” he said; “and when I first 
saw you, and that’s just a year ago 
next Friday, at the dancing-party at 
Mrs. McCall’s, I thought you were the 
Vou. cx.—4l 





kindest, merriest, prettiest girl in the 
world, and that you didn’t have it in 
you to hurt a fly. I fell head over ears 
in love with you that very night—I 
did, by George! it’s no joke; you 
needn’t begin to laugh. That was the 
reason I joined your school, and put 
father to no end of trouble to get me 
changed from the Lakeshore district to 
the Woodland. I was determined to 
get acquainted with you, and I did. I 
came to school regular, clear through 
until spring ploughing—never missed 
aday. I never ‘tended school in my 
life before like that, and I wouldn’t 
have done it then if I hadn't thought a 
powerful sight of the teacher, and you 
know it, too; and you know I did 
everything I could to please you; I 
studied everything you put me at, 
though there was lots of it I knew was 
all bosh, and I made the rest of ’em 
study, too; and I made ’em behave. 
You’d have had some tough times with 
those Scaler boys, and Tom Dobson,too, 
I can tell you, if I hadn’t been there to 
back you. You used to like me then, 
and could laugh and joke as fast as any 
girl, and let me walk home with you, 
and take you to singing-school, and you 
never thought of acting the school 
teacher out of the school-room then.” 

“No, because you never thought of 
being anything but a school-boy,” re- 
torted his ex-teacher. ‘“ If you had be- 
haved then as you did to-day, you 
would have found me very different. 
When you are polite you'll always find 
me friendly.” 

‘‘Who cares about politeness and 
friendliness,” cried Joe, scornfully. 
“That suits me and Aunt Patty; it don’t 
suit me and you a bit.” 

“ You’ve got to be just as polite to 
me as you are to your Aunt Patty, or 
I won't have anything to do with you,” 
she said; and then, as her severe eyes 
met his reproachful ones, the gravity of 
each vanished, and a renewed peal of 
laughter brought them back at once to 
the old familiar footing. 

‘“* Now, Joe,” she resumed, after com- 
posure returned, “if you have anything 
you wanted to tell me, be quick about 
it, for I really must be getting back to 
the house.” 

*T have,as sure as you live! I’ve 
been thinking about it ever since last 
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spring. I’d a big notion to have it out 
before I quit school, but thought maybe 
I had better wait until after my birth- 
day ; that was in July, you know, after 
school was out and you had gone home; 
but I made up my mind last spring, 
and I’ve been getting more and more 
set ever since. I once had a big notion 
to write to you, and I would, too, only 
I knew I’d make some fool mistake in 
spelling, or something that’d set you 
laughing at me, so I concluded, when I 
found you’d got the school for another 
year, I’d better wait till you came 
back.” 

*“ And now that I am back, after all 
this resolving and re-resolving, what is 
it all about?” said the girl, laughing. 

Joe edged himself a little nearer to her, 
though without venturing to touch the 
hand, at which he glanced longingly, as 
it lay across her lap. 

“ Amy—do let me call you Amy just 
to-day ; that’s what I always call you 
when I think about you; may I call 
you Amy?” 

“It strikes me you are taking that 
liberty,” she said, blushing in spite of 
herself, under the ardent glance of those 
bold, dark eyes. “ Well, I am not a 
schoolma’am until to-morrow week; 
after that, though—” 

“ Let to-morrow look out for itself, 
I’ve got to-day. Amy—Amy—Amy— 
it’s the sweetest, loveliest name ;” and 
emboldened by her concession, he 
caught her hand and kissed it over and 
over again. 

“ Joe, you mustn’t,” she pleaded. “ In- 
deed, this won’t do; I don’t like it; let 
go my hand.” 

“T won't. Listen to me, Amy, it’s 
past fooling now; I’m in dead earnest; 
that’s what I wanted to tell you; I want 
you to marry me—I want you for my 
own wife; I can’t live without you, and 
I won't.” 

“ You foolish, foolish boy!” She was 
half-laughing, half-crying, but she no 
longer strove to withdraw the hand he 
so eagerly clasped. “ This is really too 
ridiculous ; I must not allow it.. Help 


me down and come home with me, and 
talk to Aunt Patty, and see if she can 
bring you to your senses.” 

“ There’s nothing the matter with my 
senses ; I’m in earnest, I tell you; I’ve 
had my mind made up for months.” 





“T haven’t though,” she said, now 
laughing outright. “What a boy you 
are, Joe! Do you think the only thing 
necessary to get you a wife is for you 
to make up your mind you want one? 
You have been such a spoiled baby at 
home all your life, that you think if 
you want the moon somebody is bound 
to get it for you.” 

“I know what I am about,” said he, 
“and I am not a baby, either ; I was one 
and twenty, remember, last month— 
older than you are by nearly two years 
—and I’ve done a man’s thinking on 
this subject, Amy, I can tell you; listen 
now, and you'll see. Remember, I am 
not like most of the other fellows 
around here; I don’t have to ask father 
when I want to start out in life, though 
he never yet said no to me when I asked 
for anything in reason; I have the farm, 
with a good house on it, over in Tuscola 
County, that grandfather left me, and 
the day I was twenty-one father put a 
thousand dollars into the bank in my 
name, that I can handle whenever I’ve 
a mind to. So far as giving a wife a 
good home of her own is concerned, I 
can marry to-morrow—and I’d like to, 
you bet I would! Oh, Amy, do say yes, 
don’t stop to think; I tell you I’ve 
been thinking enough for both of us! 
Just say yes, and act as though you 
liked me, and let us get married right 
off; we'll take a trip to Niagara, and to 
New York, too, maybe, and we’ll have 
just lots of fun. Stop your laughing, 
now, and answer in earnest.” 

“T can’t, Joe, upon my word I can’t,” 
she said; leaning back among the 
branches and laughing unrestrainedly; 
“T don’t think I ever heard or read of 
anything so utterly ridiculous; you’ve 
got a house and farm, and a thousand 
dollars, and now all you want is to get 
married and take a trip to Niagara; 
you always have had everything you 
wanted ,and you can’t see why you aren’t 
to have this. Oh,Joe, Joe, itis just too 
utterly absurd for any use!” 

“ Why?” said Joe, with difficulty con- 
trolling his rising ire, and wisely limit- 
ing his remonstrances to that one dog- 
ged monosyllable. 

“ Because—because—” but a fresh 
peal of merriment rendered words im- 
possible, and she gazed at him, speech- 
less, and shaking with laughter. 
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“If you don’t stop that laughing I'll 
push you off the limb; quit it, now, I 
tell you, or I’11—” then he saw the ab- 
surdity of his wrath, and checked him- 
self with aneffort. Instead of pushing 
her down he jumped off himself, alight- 
ing on hands and knees. He scrambled 
to his feet, walked off a few paces, kick- 
ed a loose log viciously into the creek, 
shied a stone at inoffensive Rolfe, and 
after a moment or two came back to her, 
stern and stately. 

“T’ll help you down, now, Miss Marsh, 
if you want to go home.” 

“Thanks, yes, I do,” she said, and 
stooping from her perch, laid her hands 
on his shoulders and permitted him to 
lift her to the ground. He released her 
as soon as she stood beside him, but the 
little coquette still kept one hand upon 
his shoulder and glanced up coaxingly 
into his sullen, averted face. 

“ Now you are cross with me, Joe; if 
you are a boy, I'll say this much for 
you, you are just as unreasonable as a 
man.” 

“T don’t think it at all unreasonable 
to expect a civil answer to a civil ques- 
tion.” 

“ No, that is true ; it was rude in me 
to laugh at ‘you; I’m sorry. I can’t 
say any more,can 1? Remember you 
were rude to me, too, this afternoon.” 

“And I’m not sorry,” Joe said, with 
agrim smile. “In fact I’d be just as 
rude again with a little more provoca- 
tion.” 

The hand was promptly withdrawn 
from his shoulder at that, and the pair 
walked homeward side by side in silence. 
At last, quite humbly, Joe spoke again. 

“ Why won't you marry me, Amy? 
Don’t laugh, now, if you only knew how 
I—” his voice choked and Amy’s con- 
science gave her a twinge that caused 
her to reply quite seriously :— 

“ Please don’t talk about it any more, 
Joe; when you are a few years older 
you will see for yourself how rid—how 
unwise the idea is.” 

“ Say ridiculous, for that’s what you 
think, but just be good enough to tell 
me why it’s ridiculous; for, indeed, J 
can’t see where the laugh comes in!” 

It very near came in at that point, 
but fortunately Miss Marsh was able in 
time to repress the rising giggle, and 
With proper gravity she replied — 








“ T can’t explain, but if you live to be 
aman, sir, you will understand.” 

“T want to understand now,” he 
urged; ‘ tell me!” 

With rising color, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she cried, impulsively :— 

“ Don’t you know people ought to be 
in love with each other when they 
marry? Can’t you see how absurd it is 
to ask a girl to marry you, and tell her 
all about your house and farm, and never 
think of asking her whether she—she 
cares for you ” 

“JT did think of it, but I knew you 
wouldn’t tell me,” said poor Joe. After 
a pause he continued: “I think more 
of you, Amy, than I do of any person 
else in the world, more even than of my 
own mother, though I’m half ashamed 
to say so, for she is the best mother that 
ever lived; and you—you always said 
you liked me.” 

“T do like you,” the girl said, at last 
quite serious; “ but I don’tlove you, Joe; 
I couldn’t. I can’t help thinking about 
you as my big school-boy whom I must 
always try to keep in order. If I am 
younger than you I feel older; don’t let 
us talk any more about it; if you were 
half a dozen years older I might, per- 
haps—but there, I am talking nonsense, 
too; here weare at home; bea good boy 
and let us be friends just as we always 
have been, and if you come to school 
to me again I'll try to do my duty by 
you.” 

“T’m not coming to school to you 
any more; you’ve finished teaching me, 
Amy Marsh. I’m not going up to the 
house, either; I’m going home.” 

She made no effort to detain him, but 
stood with one hand upon the gate that 
opened into Mr. Dan Manderson’s or- 
chard, and looked after Joe with rather 
wistful gaze as he walked glowly toward 
the road that would lead him by a five- 
mile route to his home at Lakeshore. 
Before he reached the road, however, 
he paused and looked back ; the spoiled 
boy’s heart swelled within him as he 
gazed upon the picture that seemed so 
very fair to him; the white robes, blue 
ribbons, fair, floating curls, and sweet, 
wistful face; the temptation was irresist- 
ible; he hesitated a moment and then 
retraced the steps that divided them. 
He laid his hand upon hers where it 
rested on the gate. 
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“ Amy!” 

“ Yes, Joe.” 

“Tf those Scaler boys or any of the 
other chaps should give you trouble, 
you let me know, will you?” 

“ How can I if you don’t come to 
school ?” 

“ You can—well, never mind, I'll find 
means to let them know they’re not to 
impose on you.” 

“Thanks. You are not going to 
walk all the way home, are you?” 

“No, I left my horse at Haskell’s.” 
Then, after a silence, ‘“‘ Amy!” 

“Well?” 

“I believe you are kind of sorry for 
me, after all; won’t you give me just 
one good-bye kiss ?” 

She reddened, and drew her hand 
away. 

** Of course not, Joe; I couldn’t think 
of such a thing.” 

“Then mark me if I don’t take it!” 
he cried, furiously; and catching her 
in his arms, he kissed her passionately 
over and over again. He then released 
her, but before she could gather breath 
to express her indignation he had reach- 
ed the road, and in a few moments was 
out of sight. 

Miss Marsh had plenty of time to 
meditate upon the outrageous con- 
duct of her whilom scholar during the 
week that followed—the last of her va- 
cation. Uncle Dan and Aunt Patty 
were not very lively companions, though 
they had been good friends to the little 
orphan school teacher, whom they had 
taken to board when she first came 
among them, a year ago. 

Mr. Manderson was the uncle of Joe’s 
father, and he and his wife were both 
pretty well advanced in years. The 
only other members of their family 
were a man named Halpin and his wife, 
who had been fiired as help only a few 
months before. 

The summer had been very hot and 
dry, and the weather was still so op- 
pressive, though September had now 
come, that Miss Marsh was sorry when 
Sunday came around again, knowing 
that work must commence next morn- 
ing. 

She had heard nothing of or f »m Joe 
during the week, and this warm Sunday 
afternoon she really felt unfeignedly 
glad to see her rejected suitor pass the 





window and step upon the porch. Her 
sense of his misconduct at their part- 
ing being still keen, however, her coun- 
tenance was properly severe as Joe 
turned toward her after shaking hands 
with the old folks. 

“Good afternoon, Joseph,” she said, 
with all of a school ma’am’s dignity ; 
and, rather to her surprise, with a com- 


posure equal to her own, Joseph simply’ 


replied :— 

** Good afternoon, Miss Marsh,” and 
turned at once to converse with his 
uncle. 

Was it faney only, or did Joe really 
look older than he had done when last 
she saw him? He certainly was graver 
and quieter. 

“* Have you heard any accounts of the 
forest fires southeast of us, uncle? Fa- 
ther sent me over to-day on purpose to 
have a talk with you about them.” 

““Waall, yes, I’ve heard considerable,” 
said Mr. Manderson, in his slow, delib- 
erate way. I’ve heard more or less 
about ’em every summer and fall I’ve 
lived in Michigan, and that’s—how long, 
mammy ?” 

“ Twelve years ago the twentieth day 
of last April,” said Aunt Patty. “ You 
and me came out to Michigan to be with 
our Joe and his family. Poor Joel 
How glad he was to see us! But Laviny 
dragged him and the young ones back 
to Pennsylvany again before we had 
been here two years, and you and me’s 
had to scuffle along without ary chick 
or child of our own ever since.” 

“ But about the fires, Uncle Dan,” 
resumed Joe. “I am afraid it is going 
to be more than talk this year; there 
is trouble, really, down south of us, In 
Sanilac, Tuscola, and Lapeer counties 
fires were raging everywhere; we have 
heard about it from sure sources, and if 
there should spring up a wind from the 
south or southeast, Huron County 
couldn’t fail to catch it. You know how 
dry everything is; if a blaze did geta 
start in the timber hereabouts it would 
sweep everything before it.” 

* What does your father think about 
it, Joey?” asked Mrs. Manderson, anx- 
iously. ‘I’ve heard Jots about the forest 
fires from them that have suffered from 
’em, and I do say I’m kind of afeard of 
them. What does your father think?” 


“He thinks you and Uncle Dan and 
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Miss Marsh had better come over to | “Mammy can go to-night if she wants 
Lakeshore and stay a few days with | to,” said the old man, “and I'll follow 
us. Leave your people here with or- | when I see the needcessity. What are 
ders to fight fire as long as it’s safe, | you getting up for, boy? sit down again; 
and if the worst comes to the worst, to | you’re not thinking of going till you 
pack everything into the cellar, drive | have had a bit of supper with us?” 





off the stock, and come over to Lake-| “I can’t stop; I promised father I’d 
shore themselves when they can fight | be back as soon as I could. “ We're 
no longer.” not feeling overly safe ourselves; we’ve 


“How long do you think hired folks | a big stock of lumber in the yards now, 
will stand guard after the owners has ‘and “father is hauling water from the 
run?” asked Uncle Dan. | lake and filling all the “barrels and hogs- 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Joe answered, | heads he can beg, borrow, or steal, to 
somewhat impatiently. ‘ Halpin is a | have handy if there should be a fight 
good, steady fellow; he’d do the best | with the fire at Lakeshore. He’s been 
he could for you, I guess, and you | hauling all the afternoon, Sunday 
couldn’t be of much use if you stayed. | though it is, and he may keep us at it 
If the fires don’t come, Halpin is all | all night. He's pretty scary ; you know 
right; if they do, why you'll be safe | he was burned out once before.” 
yourselves, and that’s more than lots of | “ Get along home with you then, and 
folks down south of us can say—if all | | tell your fi ather we're mightily obleeged 
reports be true.” |to him for his concern. I guess I can 

“ Let us go, Dan’1!” cried Aunt Patty. | manage to take care of mammy, and as 
“Don’t let us tempt Providence, what- | for that little patridge there, she knows 


ever we do,” how to take care of herself as well as 
“Father or I will come over in the | any man among us.’ 

morning to help you, if you’d like,” said | Joe turned , Sel the “little pat- 

Joe. Tidge,” and, for the first time since his 


“That’s onnecessary,” said the old | entering salutation, addressed himself 
man. “I reckon if we have to run | directly to her. 
away Port Breeze is as good a place to hr: Had you not better come to Lake- 
run to as Lakeshore. Mammy has been | ‘shore with me? You don’t know Cousin 
talking all summer about making a | Sarah very well; I should think you 
visit to Sarah, so she may as well go | would rather come and stay with mo- 
now and take Miss Marsh along. I | ther.” 
reckon they'll put off the school a week | ‘ Thank you, no,” she replied, coldly. 
or two if there’s any flurry about forest | “I will go with Aunt Patty.” 
fires round this district.” | “Very well,” he said, quietly, and 

If Joe was disappointed at this de- | added: “If all goes well, I'll ride over 
cision he gave no outward signs of the _ to Port Breeze in a few days to see how 
fact. | you are all getting along.” 

“You'll go, then, sure? You'll not | Then he bade them good-bye,the door 
risk staying over another twenty-four | closed behind him, and he was gone. 
hours ?” | ( To be concluded next month.) 
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(AFTER THE PAINTING BY MME. DU CHATILLON.) 





Have courage, soul, to bear this weight of woe! On bended knee, one short, sad moon ago. 

To stand here in the noon of womanhood, The clouds of war still hover o’er the land, 

So strong and free of limb, and with the blood And stain the spray that beats along the strand ; 
Of centuries of conquerors to flow The angry winds respond with tumult wild, 
In dumb revolt adown my veins, through slow And nature shares the passion of her child. 

And maddening hours, rope-bound to this dull Have pity, Death, and quickly grant release! 

wood, Or, love, let thy sweet spell restore my peace. 

With hands enchained whose grace my captors ADELAIDE C. WALDRON. 
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BY MARION HARLAND, 





“And he shall rise up at the voice of 
the bird.” This was the text that came 
into Mrs, Foster’s mind one pleasant June 
morning, as the twitter of the feathered 
tenants of the elm outside her window 
arose responsive to the noisy gratulations 
their friends in the park over the way 
were offering one another upon the agree- 
able discovery that the day was fairly born, 
and promised to be fine. 

“And all the daughters of music shall 
be brought low,” added the old lady, lift- 
ing her head from the pillow, and groan- 
ingly stretching her limbs as a preliminary 
to assuming a perpendicular position. 
“Commentaturs say that means that old 
people have cracked and quavering voices, 
and wouldn’t care to sing if they could 
warble like nightingales. Mercy knows 
that threescore and six years of life have 
taken the music cut of me pretty, effectu- 
ally.” She was out of bed by this time, 
but her grumbling did not abate. “I 
don’t get up in the morning because the 
world is worth rising to see, but I am tired 
of lying in bed, counting the sleepless 
hours. I didn’t close my eyes till one 
o'clock, and awoke at five, and the slum- 
ber I had did not refresh me. Doctors 
tell us old people do not require much 
sleep. Maybe so, but, in my opinion, the 
boys and girls of this generation are a 
pack of sluggards.” Seizing a bell-rope 
that depended from the ceiling in one 
corner of the room, she rang it violently. 
“If I did not awake till eight o’clock, 
those lazy servants would not stir unless 
I rang for them. I don’t know what this 
land is coming to, except swift destruction. 
A taste for slothful ease and luxury is 
the crying sin of all classes.” 

Another clause of the chapter, from 
which she had already quoted twice, re- 
curred to her, as she unbound and shook 
out her hair, the length and thickness of 
which had been a source of pride to her- 
self, and a marvel to her acquaintances 
in her youth. 

“The almond tree shall flourish,” she 
murmured, stroking the whitening locks 
with a pathetic fondness. “I am sixty- 
six years of age to-day; no longer middle- 
aged, or even elderly, but an old woman, 
Heigho!” She rested her elbows on the 
dressing-table, and stared at the reflection 
in the mirror, as if she would demand of 





j it some resemblance to the bright, comely 


face she used to behold within its depths. 
Her unsatisfied desire was evinced by a 
deeper sigh, a shake of the head, and a 
peevish turning away from the unflatter- 
ing tell-tale. “Yet what matters it how 
I look?” was the next twist she gave to 


the screw of self-torture. “Nobody con- 


cerns himself about my appearance, or my 
feelings either. Widowed, homely, and 
old! Is it strange that existence has be- 
come a wearisome thing? There is not a 
soul on earth who will recollect that this 
is my birthday, not even Martin. I gave 
him a handsome present upon his, last 
month. I shall receive nothing, unless, I 
hint for a gift by reminding him of the 
anniversary, and that I certainly shall 
not do. People grow more selfish, are 
more absorbed in their personal concerns, 
more careless of the happiness of others 
every year, it seems to me.” 

Having arrayed herself in her widow’s 
attire, the fashion of which she had not 
altered since her husband’s death, twenty 
years before, although often importuned 
by her grandson and other relatives to 
accommodate it, in some degree, to the pre- 
valing mode, she set her chamber in 
order, and threw open the window to air 
it. The city was only half awake as yet, 
and its commingling noises did not quite 
drown the chirping of the birds, busy 
among the branches with their nestlings’ 
breakfast, their family and neighborly 
gossip. The air flowed into the room, 
freshly and gently, borrowing a delicate 
whiff of fragrance from a sweet-brier 
trained upon a trellis in the narrow 
flower-bed beneath the parlor windows. 
The sunshine lay in glittering patches 
upon the dewy grass in the park, and the 
leaves of the elms, that had not yet ex- 
changed the tender emerald of springtime 
for the darker verdure of the summer's 
growth, danced lightly in the breeze. 
Mrs. Foster saw none of these lures to & 
gentler mood with life, and thankfulness 
to the Author thereof. 

“The air is raw,” she thought, doubling 
her shawl over her chest, “and there is 
that hussy of a Bridget leaning upon her 
broom, and talking to the housemaid next 
door, instead of sweeping off the sidewalk. 
Servants have depreciated with every- 
thing else since my early days. One 


* This story is republished in response to numerous requests. 
(634) 
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would then do more than four now.” A 
sharp tap upon the window-pane aroused 
the unwary Bridget, if not to a sense of 
her duty, to the knowledge of her mis- 
tress’s surveillance, and she began to ply 
her broom with such energy that it 
dragged up another groan from the maga- 
zine of lamentations over the degeneracy 
of the times—Mrs. Foster’s bosom. “But 
there are none but eye-servants to be 
found now. I only wish deceit and laxity 
in duty were confined to housemaids.” 

She found no one in the breakfast-room 
when she went down stairs, and even after 
the dishes were set upon the table, and 
she took her seat behind the coffee-urn, 
she remained the sole vccupant of the 
apartment. 

“Really, the young gentlemen of the 
period have original ideas upon the sub- 
ject of diligence in business,’ she was 
saying to herself, as she poured out her 
cup of tea, when the sound of rapid feet 
upon the staircase and across the hall 
floor heralded the entrance of the grand- 
son .who had resided with her from his 
early boyhood. He was the orphan of 
her only son, and she would have loved 
him for his father’s sake, had his personal 
claims upon her liking been less strong. 
A fine, stalwart fellow of two and twenty, 
with mobile, intelligent features, beaming 
smile and pleasing flow of speech, warm 
heart and excellent busimess talents—he 
was a favorite in his circle, and, although 
she took perverse pains to hide the fact 
as far as she could, his grandmother’s 
idol. It was certain no one could have 
suspected her partiality from the recep- 
tion of his apology for his tardy appear- 
ance. 

“] know I am a wretched sinner, whose 
delinquencies you are tired of forgiving,” 
he began, diawing up his chair, and pro- 
ceeding to carve the broiled chicken on 
the dish before him, “but the truth is, I 
was in the full swing of a jolly dance 
with the prettiest girl in the ball-room, 
when the breakfast-bell tinkled upon my 
tympanum, transforming me into a mascu- 


line Cinderella. There is a soporific charm 


in these June mornings that weighs down 
one’s eyelids with irresistible drowsiness.” 

“You are indolent and jaded in the 
morning because you are dissipated over 
night,” said Mrs. Foster severely. “I 
did not, at your age, need a strong cup of 
coffee to nerve me for the day. You are 





lighting the candle of life at both ends, 
and running a red-hot poker through 
the middle by your pernicious practices. 
You were not in last night until after one 
o'clock. This has happened twice within 
a fortnight. While your father remained 
an inmate of my house, he conformed to 
my hours of rising and retiring. The 
mistress of a family had then some show 
of authority. He was active and indus- 
trious, needing neither wine to make him 
sleep, nor coffee to wake him up. I have 
often known him to saw a quarter of a 
cord of wood before break fast-time.” 
The young man flushed slightly, but 
his smile and voice were good-humored. 
“Do you remember sensible Mr. Dick’s 
reply to the criticism passed upon his 
dormitory, to wit, that it was not large 
enough to swing a cat in?—‘ You see, 
Trotwood, I don’t want to swing a cat.’ 
I don’t want to chop wood before break- 
fast, neither necessity nor expediency re- 
quiring me to do it. Therefore, I take 
sweet counsel with my pillow until the 
approach of an hour for rising that befits 
civilization in this nineteenth century. 
Let me give you your favorite joint. The 
chicken is particularly nice this morning.” 
“T have no appetite,” nibbling a bit of 
butterless toast, with the aspect of a mor- 
tified anchorite. “The hours you call 
civilized do not agree with a superannuated 
barbarian like myself. I have often told 
you that I cannot catch a wink of sleep 
until I hear you go up to your room. If 
your pass-key can open the front-door, so 
could that of a burglar, and I might be 
murdered in my bed. And, since I al- 
ways awake at daylight, you can see how 
much your selfish amusements abridge 
my period of rest. Not that I expect you 
to lay this intimation to heart. My eyes 
have no brightness to lose, my cheeks no 
roses to fade ; but my heart can still ache, 
and my sleepless hours would be endured 
without a murmur, if I were sure that 
your companions and pursuits in your 
absence were such as I could approve.” 
“T can satisfy you on that point with 
respect to my last night’s ‘dissipation,’” 
returned Morton, sarcastically. “As I 
mentioned to you before going out, there 
was a party at Mr. Eastman’s; I left 
home at half-past eight; arrived there a 
little before nine; danced, from a sense 
of duty and charitable impulses, with four 
wall-flowers, and to please myself with 
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five nice girls ; ate my supper; and, after 
escorting the elder Miss Bromley to her 
respectable father’s abode, sought my 
proper domicile, at what is accounted by 
most people a decent season for retiring 
from such scenes.” 

“Such a career, one of frivolity and 
‘eckless trifling with life and serious 
things, may suit wealthy young men, 
whose confessed aim is worldly enjoy- 
ment,” pronounced Mrs. Foster, sourly, 
when she would have been sepulchral ; 
“but you have your fortune to make. I 
doubt if you advance yourself in the es- 
timation of your employers by these wild 
courses, by aping the follies and vices of 
the class I have referred to. They should 
not be censured, if they were to decline 
to place important interests in the care 
of one whose wits are constantly dulled 
or confused by loss of sleep, and by the 
excitement of the wine or card-table.” 

“Grandmother! you must take that 
back.” The clear eyes darkened sud- 
denly under his heavy frown, and _ his 
voice exchanged its hearty ring for the 
low accents of intense but suppressed 
passion. “You knpw. you are accusing 
me wrongfully. I will not submit to such 
charges, even from you.” 

“] retract nothing. Things have come 
to a pretty pass, if I, at my age, am to 
apologize for speaking a few truthful 
words to my son’s child—a boy hardly 
out of his teens—whom I have dandled 
upon my knees a hundred times,” retorted 
the old lady, contemptuously. “ Rever- 
ence for age and experience used to be 
eensidered ‘decent,’ but it has gone out 
of fashion along with filial affection and 
common gratitude.” 

“If I have seemed to be wanting in re- 
spect to you as my father’s mother and 
my nearest living relative, I ask your 
pardon for the involuntary transgression. 
As to gratitude, what evidence would you 
have of it beyond my dutiful conduct and 
verbal acknowledgment of your benefac- 
tions?” asked Martin, curbing. the temper 
that dictated a far different reply. 


Patience under injustice was not his’ 


ruling trait, and the frequency of such 
trials had worn this to a slender thread. 
The dignity of his language, rather than 
the haughtiness in his accent, nettled the 
hearer into yet more unreasoning petu- 
lance. 


“That is the way with all you giddy, 





heartless children,” said she, her hands 
shaking with anger, as she refilled her 
cup. “ Parents and guardians should be 
content—thanktul—tor an empty show 
of duty, which means that they are not 
kicked entirely out of the society of their 
betters, because their juniors; should es- 
teem themselves happy beyond their de- 
serts if a sentence of formal recognition 
of their favors is thrown to them, now and 
then, by those for whom they have labored 
for years and spent hundreds of dollars.” 

“TI hate generalities,” interrupted the 
grandson, impatiently. “If you mean to 
indict me for base unkindness and desti- 
tution of natural affection, please do this 
in so many words, and let us have done 
with this absurd altercation. I am get- 
ting tired of domestic breezes. The idea 
that I could expel you from society, or 
from any place in which you chose to 
remain, never occurred to me before. I 
have grown up under the impression that 
I was your lodger and beneticiary. If,” 
bitterly, “I have not learned it by this 
date, it is not for lack of reminders, 
pungent and frequent. The enumeration 
ot your benefits and my indebtedness has 
been like a continual dropping on a rainy 
day. So far as I can catch the drift of 
your lecture this morning, it runs upon 
my iniquity in being only two-and-twenty, 
and your virtue in having attained an 
age that trebles mine. Allow me to sug: 
gest that these are circumstances as much 
beyond my control as was the misfortune 
of my early orphanage, and consequent 
dependence upon your charity.” 

He pushed away his plate, as sickening 
at the thought of food. 

“And I have had nothing to wear out 
my patience, I suppose?” was the tart re 
joinder. “For fifteen years I have given 
you board, lodging, and clothes; have 
quadrupled my expenses, and worn out 
my nerve and strength keeping house 
when I wouid have preferred to board, or 
to accept the home offered me by my 
brother and sister. I have educated you 
well, and secured for you, through your 
Uncle Bertrand’s influence, a position in 
one of the best business houses in the city; 
have borne with your boyish irregular- 
ities, your freaks of temper and will, your 
ridicule and neglect—and all for what? 
To hear my efforts in your behalf scoffed 
at; myself taunted with a want of gener- 
osity because I would recall a few of the 
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lesser offices of kindness I have rendered 
you, to your mind; my age and bodily 
infirmities made the butt of your unseemly 
ridicule; and over and beyond these 
present and actual evils, to behold the 
prospect of myself supplanted entirely by 
a blue-eyed, curly-haired, simpering chit 
of a girl, who was a baby but yesterday, 
but who will not, when she is once mar- 
ried to my grandson, vouchsafe to me the 
humblest place in her establishment. 
Fashionable wives deprecate plainly- 
dressed and aged relations-in-law as en- 
cumbrances. Not that I need to be told 
by her, or any one else, that I am a cum- 
berer of the earth. I am sure I wish I 
had died when my dear husband did, and 
been buried with him.” 

The quavering voice died away in a 
weak sob, and she raised her handkerchief 
to her eyes. Martin’s face was scarlet, 
then white, and a minute elapsed during 
which he had arisen from the scarcely- 
tasted meal, before he answered: 

“ But for me, then, you could have an- 
other and a more congenial home?” he 
uttered, slowly—the listener thought de- 
fiantly. “But for me, your means would 
be more ample; your cares, your trials 
of feeling and temper, be fewer and less 
severe? I am glad to know this—very 
glad. I thought I was, in some sort, your 
protector, and a companion without whom 
you would be lonely. From the day on 
which I drew my first quarter’s salary 
until now, I have paid my own expenses, 
with the exception of my board. For 
this you have refused compensation, al- 
though I urged upon you the propriety 
of meeting this expense also. I shall see 
that you are not the loser by your declin- 
ature. It is fortunate we have come to 
an understanding at last—I was on the 
point of making a great mistake. Good- 
morning.” 

“A call on the day after our party? 
That is unusual,” exclaimed Pet Eastman, 
lifting her head from her mother’s knee, 
that afternoon, as the door-bell tinkled 
through the hall. ‘“ Who can it be?” 

“It’s an old lady,” replied her cousin, 
a young lady from the South, in whose 
honor the aforesaid fete had been given. 
“T had a glimpse of her through the win- 
dow as she came up the front steps. She 
is dressed very plainly in widow’s mourn- 
ing.” 
“She ought not to be turned away with 





’ 


a ceremonious excuse,” said Pet, impuls- 
ively, springing up to intercept the ser- 
vant on her way to answer the summons. 
She was nearly too late, the maid having 
already unclosed the door; and thus it 
happened that the first object upon which 
Mrs. Foster’s eye fell as the portals of her 
friend’s house were unfolded for her en- 
trance, was the figure of her whom she 
shrewdly suspected was Martin’s beloved, 
if not his betrothed, standing behind the 
domestic. 

Pet had had a headache all day. She 
had slept little the night before; Martin 
could have guessed why, and the mother, 
from whom she had no secrets, knew how 
sweet yet how tumultuous were the 
thoughts that had kept her eves waking. 
Nevertheless, she had made light of her 
physical discomfort, while she could lend 
her assistance in restoring the establish- 
ment to its wonted air of elegant neatness. 
For an hour past, she had “treated her- 
self to a spell of delicious laziness,” as she 
said. Mrs. Eastman understood that 
bodily and mental unrest sent the blood 
leaping to the temples her loving hand 
caressed, as her darling’s head lay upon 
her lap; that a full heart stilled the 
usually lively tongue, and made the 
petted daughter of the housesold cling 
more tenderly to the parent she worshiped. 
As she advanced to greet the unseasonable 
visitor, her muslin dress was seen to be 
somewhat tumbled, for she had been 
crouched upon a low hassock at her 
mother’s side, and her pale-brown hair 
seemed striving with all its mutinous might 
to break from comb and the ribbon 
“snood” into a mass of lawless curls, 
while her pretty eyes lighted up rarely at 
sight of Martin’s relative. 

“Ah, Mrs. Foster, good-afternoon,” she 
said, with ladylike readiness. “Mamma 
will be very glad to see you. Walk into 
this room,” ushering her into the shaded 
family parlor she had just left. 

“What a dowdy. I suppose that is 
what is called a charming negligé in these 
times,” reflected Mrs. Foster. “And she 
hasn’t the manners to say that she is 
happy to see me herself—doesn’t recognize 
an old fogyish body like me as her com- 
pany.” She changed the style of her 
strictures, but not their spirit, when she 
saw that Pet took a seat near her mother, 
and entered readily into the conversation, 
instead of leaving the apartment. 
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“A pert minx, who thinks she can edify 
us by oo. views and fancies upon subjects 
discussed twenty years before she was 
born. A sly jade, who hopes to ingrati- 
ate herself with me as a means of winning 
my grandson and probable heir. Young 
ladies do not court their elders nowadays, 
unless there is something to be gained by 
it—” were the mental verdicts, severally 
passed upon the unconscious Pet, who, 
accustomed to chat freely with her own 
parents, was really partial to the society 
of elderly ladies, and in the habit of re- 
ceiving much attention and kindness from 
them. 

It was odd, or it would have been sin- 
gular, if human nature were not a con- 
erete of such unworthy contradictions, 
that the traits of person and behavior 
that challenged her notice and admiration 
in the girl were those which likewise 
moved the censor to antagonism. The 
vivid bloom of Pet’s complexion and her 
sparkling eyes, the white teeth revealed 
by her smile and the pliant roundness of 
her figure, reminded the sexagenarian of 
charms she could never repossess; while 
her easy talk, full of vivacity, yet never 
flippant or senseless, was a means of fas- 
cination that would not suffer by the lapse 
of years, since it had its spring in an even, 
happy temper, and a sound, healthy mind. 

These were the attractions that had 
weaned Martin from his home and her to 
whom he owed everything except his 
birth. What hope had she—aged, un- 
lovely, and unskilled in seductive arts— 
of retaining a tithe of his regard while 
Pet remained her rival? She had been 
miserable ever since the stormy parting 
of the morning. Under all her asperity 
and harsh judgment of her “boy,” she 
loved him dearly, in her way—so dearly 
as to be jealous of whatever divided his 
affections with her. Selfishness, pam- 
pered, had become exclusiveness. Through 
much dwelling upon her grievances, and 
what she conceived to be her rights, she 
had grown morbid almost to insanity. 
As is too apt to be the case with those ad- 
vanced in years, her spiritual vision had 
suffered some such change as had befallen 
the bodily. She saw no beauty of pro- 
portion or hue in that which was near, 
while scenes and persons removed from 
her by the lapse of decades glowed with 
ever-living charms. Conscience said that 
her dislike of this unoffending girl was 





irrational and wicked. Reason argued 
with her that since Martin must marry 
like any other young man, he. could 
hardly have chosen more wisely. Mr. 
Eastman was_a man of means, and, what 
was better, of acknowledged probity and 
honor. Mrs. Eastman and Mrs. Foster 
had been early friends, and had kept up 
their familiar intercourse through the 
years dividing them from the girlhood they 
had spent together. There was literally 
no objection to the union, except such as 
arose from the grandparent’s spite and 
envy; but the longer she looked at and 
listened to the bright creature opposite 
her, and pondered upon what she had de- 
frauded her of, and how impotent she was 
to repair that loss or punish the wrong- 
doer, the more ungovernable waxed her 
inclination to attack her enemy, to wound 
her in some vulnerable part, that she 
might know for herself what suffering 
was. Pet’s smiling unconsciousness was 
audacity, her innocent gayety malicious 
triumph over the discomfiture of her she 
had superseded. 

“You had a grand ball last night, 1 
hear,” said the visitor, brusquely, -at 
length addressing herself pointedly to 
Pet. 

“Tt was nota full-fledged ball, only a 
social gathering of friends to welcome our 
Southern cousin,” corrected Pet, pleas 
antly ; “but we had a merry time.” 

“Not a ball, eh? I am too antiquated 
in my ideas to understand fashionable 
distinctions. How many were here?” 

“Not more than fifty, I think;” Pet 
rejoined, secretly thinking this abrupt 
catechism queer and uncomfortable. 

“Tn full dress?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, most of them were.” 

“A band of music, I suppose?” Agail 
Pet assented. “And dancing until after 
midnight, so my grandson informed me. 
In my girlhood we would have called the 
affair a very fine ball indeed. If we 
attended one such in three or four years, 
we esteemed ourselves happy and for 
tunate. Yet handsome entertainments 
cost less than now, for the ladies who 
gave them made most of the cakes, jellies 
ete. I don’t believe you did much 0 
that-line for your frolic?” 

“Mamma preferred ordering everything 
from a confectioner,” answered Pet, color 
ing deeply. 





“Mamma was sensible,” with disagree 
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able significance. ‘“ What was your dress 
—may lask? Excuse my inquisitivneess, 
but we old cronies are so rigorously ex- 
cluded from the sight of everything pretty 
and joyous, that we must ask questions if 
we would have our curiosity gratified.” 

“T wore pink silk, with a white tulle 
over-skirt,” confessed Pet. 

“When mamma and I were young, 
simple white muslins served our turn, and 
one lasted several seasons. It is really 
frightful” —to Mrs. Eastman—“to see 
the extent to which extravagance and 
levity are carried by our young people. 
Dress, beaux, and carousals, crowd their 
heads to the exclusion of everything solid 
and valuable. There is not one girl in 
ten thousand who is fit to make a good, 
useful wife. It is not surprising that men 
are afraid to marry. With nine out of 
ten of them, marriage and ruin are 
synonyms.” 

“IT hope not,” said Mrs. Eastman, 
smiling. “The times are not so much 
out of joint as you think. Human nature 
is pretty much the same now that it was 
in our youth, and young blood is no more 
lively. We got all the innocent pleasure 
we could out of life, and we must not 
quarrel with our children if they imitate 
our example.” 

“If they respected our opinions as they 
should, or had a grain of confidence in our 
judgment, they might profit by our ex- 
perience of the hollow and unsatisfactory 
nature of earthly pleasures; might spare 
themselves much useless mourning over 
neglected opportunities and squandered 
time,” pursued Mrs. Foster, grimly orac- 
ular. 

“T would not if I could have mine such 
unlovely anomalies as the adoption of 
your plan would make of them,” re- 
sponded the mother, gently. “I strive 
daily to keep my heart and feelings fresh, 
to diminish thus the distance between my 
children and myself. Not even to bring 
them into closer sympathy with their 
parents would I hasten in them the too- 
often melancholy process of growing old. 
Do not let us persuade them into attempt- 
ing from choice what we are loath to do 
from necessity.” 

Pet slipped from the room in obedience 
to a signal from her cousin, whose seat 
commanded a view through the window 
of the front step, and the next instant the 
door-bell rang. Mrs. Foster arose. 








“There are callers; some gay young 
folks, probably, who would vote my pres- 
ence a ‘nuisance. That is one of the 
pet-names we antediluvians get from their 
rosy lips when they think we are not lis- 
tening. I always keep out of their way 
when I can.” 

“We shall not be interrupted here. 
This is my withdrawing-room, what Pet 
calls my audience-chamber,” said the 
hostess. 

“The most cozy and popular nook in 
the house,” remarked the Southern cousin, 
with cordial sincerity. “Aunt Mary is 
mother-confessor to half the girls in town, 
I believe. Your office is not a sinecure, 
I take it.” 

“IT pity you with all my heart,” said 
Mrs. Foster, bitingly, one of her betes 
noires, a youthful and “ giddy” woman, 
being within hearing. 

Mrs. Eastman accompanied her into 
the hall. 

“Come and see us oftener,” she begged. 
“You must be lonely while Martin is at 
the store. He is excellent company when 
at home, I know.” 

“He can be; but it is stupid work en- 
tertaining one’s grandmother.” 

Mrs. Eastman ignored the insinuation. 

“We have such a large family here 
that the house is always cheerful,” she ob- 
served. “A peep at us every day or two 
would do you good.” 

“You are very kind to say it, but your 
young people would rebel if I were to ac- 
cept your invitation. They have a mor- 
tal antipathy to anybody who is over 
forty. You cannot tell me anything that 
I do not know about that class.” 

“JT flatter myself that I am better ac- 
quainted with their characteristics than 
you are, or that, if you are right, my 
children are an exception to the general 
rule,” said the other, still equably. “I 
fear it is the aged who repel more fre- 
quently than the young shrink from asso- 
ciation with them. We were girls once, 
Judith. Let us not forget that, and let 
us show others how well we remember it.” 

“That reminds me that this is my birth- 
day,” replied Mrs. Foster drearily. “Iam 
sixty-six.” 

“Just eighteen months my junior, I 


recollect. You are a robust woman for 
our age. God has been very good to us 
both. May you have very many happy 


returns of the day.” 
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“Happy!” echoed the other. “ Are you 
wiser than Solomon? Ah, my friend, 
these are the years, these the tedious days 
in which we say, ‘I have no pleasure in 
them.’ My great wonder is why God 
has ordered me to live so long. There is 
no room in this rushing, selfish world for 
any except the strong, and the grasshop- 
per is a burden to shoulders bowed by 
time and sorrow. But, good-bye. You 
think me a tiresome croaker, I know.” 

“T wish I could persuade you to look 
at the bright side of life—to see and enjoy 
the serene light that comes at evening- 
time to those who trust in Providence and 
love their fellow-men,” said Mrs. East- 
man, seriously. The longer I live, the 
stronger is my conviction that the world 
is very much what we make it.” 

Mrs. Foster glanced up at the parlor- 
window as she gained the sidewalk and 
beheld, to her surprise, Martin looking 
down upon her. The sad intentness of 
his gaze sent a momentary thrill to her 
heart. There was love, not anger, in the 
eyes that met hers, and her first impulse 
was to nod affectionately at him, perhaps 
throw him a kiss that should testify to 
her willingness to forgive and forget his 
hasty disrespect. Another prompting— 
well nigh as swift, and more powerful—re- 
versed her purpose. He was lounging 
away business hours in dalliance with the 
girl he loved and she hated, cheating his 
employers of their time, and abusing his 
grandmother’s confidence in his stability 
and integrity of purpose. Worse than 
either of these faults, he was learning to 
love Pet Eastman better, and her less. 
Thinking thus, she allowed no relaxing 
gleam of recognition to stir and warm 
her features ; turned away her eyes coldly 
and disdainfully, and walked homeward, 
treasuring up the incident as the text for 
her next homily upon the deceit and cor- 
ruption of all hearts encased in bodies 
under fifty years of age. She was very 
angry, and impatient for the opportunity 
of letting him understand this. Martin 
was not in at tea-time, a circumstance 
that vexed more than it surprised his 
grandparent. “The truth was,” she said, 
to herself, “ he was infatuated with that 
smirking doll, with her great blue eyes 
and mop of curls.” She trembled to 
think to what ruinous lengths this absurd 
fancy might lead him. Yet there was a 
tincture of satisfaction in the impatience 





with which she sat behind the cooling 
teapot, and awaited his appearance. 

She detested cold tea, and was a model 
of punetuality in her household arrange- 
ments, as Martin well knew, and he should 
see for himself what inconvenience and 
discomfort he had caused her. She would 
neither eat nor drink until he came. 
Ten, fifteen minutes passed, half an hour, 
and she grew more and more incensed, 
added more cutting sentences to the lec- 
ture she was preparing as the insufficient 
punishment of his misconduct, his double 
lapse from duty and virtue. If the ma- 
ternal admonition of the morning had 
been a whip, that of the eventide should 
be a scorpion that should scare him out 
of his youthful misdemeanors so much 
more heinous than the peccadilloes of ma- 
turity—shame him into a semblance of 
propriety and regard for her wishes and 
dogmas. 

“You need not remove the things yet, 
Bridget,” she said, with martyr-like meek- 
ness to the waitress, who, by and by, 
entered to clear the table. “Mr. Martin 
will be in, in the course of time I suppose, 
and I shall eat nothing until he comes.” 

“Hasn’t he gone away, then, mem?” 
inquired the girl, stretching her eyes in 
amazement. 

“Gone away? What put that into 
your head, I should like to know? Of 
course he never thought of such a thing. 
I saw him this afternoon while I was out. 
I expect him every moment.” 

“ He will have changed his mind, then, 
and it’s pl’ased we will be, me and Ann, 
for he is the light of the house, the beauti- 
ful young gintleman,” concluded Bridget, 
not sorry to stick a penknife under the 
fifth rib of the “misthress,” who was as- 
suredly anything but lightsome. 

“He was in, the afternoon while you 
was out, and tuk away his thrunk behind 
a hack, and said ‘farewell’ to me and 
Ann, and its mesilf that is afther crying 
me eyes out for him, and the words he 
spake whin he giv’ mé a five-dollar note, 
and said as how he wouldn’t be back in 
so many months, and would I put the let- 
ther he giv’ me where you would be sure 
and see it the minnit you come in. And 
here it is”—breaking off to pounce upon 
it—*sthanding up forenigst the clock, for, 
says I, ‘she'll be looking at that so soon 
as she sets her fut inside the door, spe 
cially if tea isn’t ready.’” 
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Mrs. Foster did not attempt to check 
the wordy tide. She took the letter from 
the girl’s hand without speaking, and 
carried her tottering limbs and failing 
heart up to her room, where she might 
bemoan her new woe in secret. Now that 
real grief threatened her, she was not 
ostentatious in displaying it. Martin had 
written to her in his chamber, when his 
hurried packing was over. He explained 
briefly that his employers, having deter- 
mined to establish a branch of their bus- 
iness. in a Western city, had offered him 
tempting inducements—in a pecuniary 
point of view—if he would take charge of 
it. He declined promptly, under the im- 
pression that his grandmother could not 
easily dispense with his protection and so- 
ciety, and refrained from mentioning the 
matter to her, lest she should torment her- 
self with the idea that she stood in the 
path of his advancement. 

“But our talk of this morning having 
set these things before me in a new light, 
I again brought forward the subject in an 
interview with the Messrs. Hewlett, and 
offered my services. They closed in with 
my proposal on the spot, only stipulating 
that I should set out immediately for the 
West, too much time having already been 
lost in seeking*a suitable person for the 
position. I leave in the half-past seven 
train this evening, and since I must call 
at Mr. Eastman’s, to acquaint them with 
the change in my plans and prospects, I 
cannot wait longer to see you. Perhaps 
it is best that our farewells should be said 
upon paper, for niy mind is fully made 
up, and you would but distress ‘yourself 
and me to no purpose, were you to at- 
tempt to change it. I have been a worry 
to you, grandma, but indeed I am grate- 
ful for your many favors, and wish I 
could convince you of the reality of my 
regard, I am not the heartless fop you 
think me. Some day I hope to make you 
see this. Then you will be proud of me, 
of what I have done, and of the fact that 
you reared me to a useful manhood. I 
can wait until then for you to do me jus- 
tice. I have seen Charles Bertrand to- 
day, and engaged him to sleep at your 
house, so long as you shall need his ser- 
vices. There is nothing now to prevent 
you from carrying out your plans of board- 
ing, or accepting a home with your rela- 
tives. I have also transferred one thous- 
and dollars to your bank account. Jt is 





all that I can spare at present. I am 
still greatly in your debt, and this is an- 
other stringent reason why I should seek 
to better my fortune. My action may 
appear hasty, but there is nothing like 
anger in my heart. I am doing what is 
kindest for all parties concerned. If my 
individual peace of mind and independ- 
ence were the only stake, I might have 
some lingering misgivings as to the wis- 
dom of this step. As it is, the path of 
duty lies clear and straight before me.” 

“I thought I had known trials betore,” 
said the mourner to Mrs. Eastman, who 
called next day to condole with her; “but 
I have never felt so utterly bereaved be- 
fore as Low—never so forsaken of my 
kind. I am a leafless branch, without 
beauty or use—bare, deserted, and de- 
spised. And to think what I have done 
—what sacrificed, for that boy!” 

“T would not intimate to Pet,” said 
Mrs. Eastman to her husband, “that I 
thought Martin had acted precipitately. 
She says she cannot exist without him. 
But Judith is certainly very wretched.” 

“She ought to be,” returned the prac- 
tical merchant. “I do not see why she 
should enjoy a monopoly of the power to 
make other people miserable. Between 
ourselves, my dear, there is a deal of fus- 
tian in this sentimental talk about the 
toleration to be accorded to old age. 

“If the flowering of the almond-tree 
warps the judgment, acidulates the temper, 
and weakens Christian graces with the 
intellect, there is a show of reason why 
the young should extend to the wearer 
of the fatal badge of decadence, pitying 
indulgence ; make the short, rapid decline 
toward the grave as smooth as love can 
render it. But we insult the common 
sense of our juniors when we bid them 
rise up befure the hoary head merely be- 
cause it is white; obey the dictates and 
hearken, in humble respect, to the sayings 
of the infirm, because the tongue that ut- 
ters them is palsied. I have no patience 
with your friend’s doctrine of a natural 
and mutual antagonism between the 
youthful and the aged. The two classes 
can learn much from one another. Let 
Mrs. Foster keep clear of me with her 
jeremiads, or I shall tell her, in so many 
words, that he who can no longer be in- 
structed is imbecile. And imbeciles should 
not presume to teach others.” 
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“Yours ever, devotedly, James 
Deems,” signed Doctor Deems, with 
rather a trembling hand, as he folded 
the long letter he had been writing, 
sealed it, and closing his eyes, leaned 
back in his chair and drew a deep 
breath. It was half of relief and half 
a sigh of apprehension. What would 
be the result? he asked himself, of 
the venture he had made. And then 
there came before his mind’s eye a 
vision of the person to whom it was 
addressed. The tall, beautiful girl of 
almost faultless face and figure,at whose 
shrine he had been for so long a silent 
worshiper. He had put his fate to the 
test at last and now awaited the final 
“yes” or “no.” Then he thought of 
the admiring crowd that always sur- 
«ounded her, and almost cursed his 
folly in supposing he stood any chance, 
in spite of the faint encouragement he 
felt himself to have received. But was 
that any more than the skillful tactics 
of a coquette who succeeds in planting 
in the bosom of each the flattering con- 
viction that he is preferred to the 
many? He could not tell, but at least 
further uncertainty was unbearable. 

Two letters lay on the table before 
him, and he turned them over and 
gazed moodily at the addresses : “ Miss 
Mary Melville,” “ Miss Mary Terhune.” 
The same name, and yet how different 
the owners. He half smiles at the con- 
trast between his little patient, Mary 
Melville and the other proud beauty. 
Poor little Mary! How anxious she 
had been about her mother. He hoped 
the prescription he had sent would quite 
relieve her mind,and then his thoughts 
wandered back to the old channel, and 
she came into them no more. 

One, two, three, he mechanically 
counted the strokes as the midnight 
hour sounded; then rose and sought a 
restless pillow, giving orders to the 
sleepy servant that sat near the door to 
post those letters the first thing in the 
morning. 

It was rather hard to go about among 
his patients with his usual tranquil 
manner, but he was a quiet man, and 
few noticed if his step was a little hur- 
ried, his words fewer even than usual. 





Harder still, perhaps, to wait patiently 
the slow flight of time, as day after day 
passed and no response came. But.there 
is an end to all things, and one night 
the end of his waiting was reached. It 
was late in the evening when he came 
in and found a pile of letters on his 
table; business letters,the most of them, 
but two were of a different character. 
Her bold-formed hand, and Mary Mel- 
ville’s delicate, feminine chirography— 
it seemed rather a curious coincidence 
that they should have come together; 
but one was of paramount importance, 
the other was thrown aside. He studied 
the envelope for a few moments, dally- 
ing with his fate; then, remembering, 
“ He either dreads his fate too much, 
or his desert is smaii, who fears to put 


it to the torch and win or lose it all,” _ 


he broke the seal. 


Dear Doctor DEEms :— 

Perhaps I should return your compliment of 
‘‘dear Mary,” and say ‘‘dear James,” but un- 
der the circumstances you will doubtless ex- 
cuse me. (He had not begun his letter ‘‘dear 
Mary,”’ and he could half imagine her with a 
slightly sarcastic smile, making him a mocking 
courtesy as she wrote these words.) Thanks— 
many thanks, for your valuable prescription, 
but I really do not know from what complaint I 
am suffering at the present time, unless it may 
be heart disease. Are you sure what you sent 
me was applicable to such acase? And, truth 
to tell, Jam not sure that I want to be cured. 

I always did think you would make a de- 
lightful physician, and regretted that I was so 
uninterestingly healthy that I had no excuse 
to offer for claiming your attention, and now I 
have received it without a shadow of an excuse. 
Imagine me saying all sorts of pretty and grace- 
ful things to you in return. But, joking aside, 
I suppose my letter was intended for some one 
else; so you will just have to write her a pre- 
scription and send it a second time. I think I 
should like to keep mine to remember you by. 
Only I am going to flatter myself that you were 
thinking of me, or you could not have made 
such a mistake as to put my name on the out- 
side of the envelope. 

And now the spirit moves me to tell you a 
great secret. We closed our house for an in- 
definite period when we left home, and I shall 
not see it or you again for a very long time, for 
I am going to be married very quietly, taking 
all my friends by surprise, and sail for Europe 
immediately. You know there is no use in 


taking all one’s life in deciding whom one will © 


marry, and my liege lord, that is to be, is one 
of the impatient sort that illy brooks delay ; so, 
to get rid of him, I have said ‘‘ yes,’’ and ‘‘ as 
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soon as you please.’”? When you receive my 
cards you will learn whom I have married. 
‘¢ By the glance o’ your ’ee,’’ and many other 
signs, I know you are a good friend of mine, so 
I depend upon your very best wishes for my 
happiness, and when, some time in the dim fu- 
ture, we return from our wanderings, I hope to 
renew my intercourse with, and receive in per- 
son the congratulations of, my much-esteemed 
friend, Doctor Deems. 
Yours sincerely, 
Mary TERHUNE. 


It was over then, and hope itself was 
dead! How kindly she had saved him 
from any further exposure of his feel- 
ings! But it was a blow, and he felt 
the stunning force of it for many days. 
The other letter slipped unnoticed into 
his drawer and nearly a week elapsed 
ere he discovered it one evening, and 
with much self-reproach for his careless- 
ness and absorption, opened and read 
its contents. 


Dear Doctor DeEms :— 

Mother and I are so happy, I hardly know 
how to write to you, but she wanted me to wait 
a day or two and think quietly over your letter 
before I answered it. Do you know, I never 
had a real love-letter before in all my life? and 
that was such a lovely one. You can’t think 
what I do to it sometimes; it begins with a 
“k’? and ends with an ‘‘s,’’? but I won’t tell 
you. Iwas so surprised when I got your letter, 
and mother too, but we are so glad, and she 
says now she can die in peace. But if I have 
you to teach me how to take care of her all the 
time, I feel sure she will get quite well and 
strong again. Of course mother thinks (that’s 
just a mother’s way) that her little daughter is 
a fit wife for anybody, but I am not a bit wise, 
you know, and you are so far above me that 
sometimes, when I think of it, I am very much 
afraid. But I will try my best to be a good lit- 
tle wife, and if you love me as much as your 
letter says, you will be satisfied. I always 
thought so much of you, but never imagined it 
could be in that way, but now I am so glad and 
happy, I could almost jump up and down and 
clap my hands as I did when I was a child. 
What a cosy time we shall have, we three to- 
gether. Perhaps I ought to say “‘ dear James,” 
but I can’t yet; I will after awhile, if you want 
me to. And now I suppose I should close. I 
didn’t know how to begin, and now that I have 
begun, I don’t want to stop, but my letter must 
go. You will come and see us soon, will you 
not? What shall I sign myself? 

Your Lirtte Mary. 


P. 8. Mother seems so much better since we 
came to this place, but she wonders that you did 
not send her the prescription I wrote to ask for. 
Did you get my letter ? 

Ever yours, 
Mary. 

Don’t they say ladies always put postscripts 

to their letters ? 





The doctor drew a long breath as he 
finished the letter, which touched him 
not a little in the reading ; and then sat 
lost in amazement. How was it pos- 
sible he could have made such a stupid 
mistake in putting his letters into the 
wrong envelopes? And, above all, how 
was it possible that any letter addressed 
to Mary Terhune could ever seem to 
apply to Mary Melville? It was a pain- 
ful dilemma, but there seemed to him 
but one course, however repugnant it 
might be to his feelings in some re- 
spects, to pursue. To bury deep in his 
own bosom the secret known to none, 
if suspected by the woman he had loved 
and lost, and do his duty to the other 
one. He sighed -to think how little love 
he had to give, but at least she should 


not miss its outward shadow. He would - 


bring by act or word of his no cloud 
over the young life, such as his had 
known. She was too simple-hearted 
and sincere perhaps to suspect a want. 
And in time, was it possible she could 
take the vacant place? So he wrote a 
brief but grateful and kindly letter, re- 
gretting as best he could the tempo- 
rary loss of hers, and promising to come 
to her the first moment he was able to 
do so. If, perchance, the letter had a 
somewhat different tone from the first 
one she had received, he could not help 
it, and only trusted that its brevity 
would make that the less missed. So 
ended the first chapter of his love story. 


All the warmth of the June afternoon 
was flushing the roses in the cheek of 
Mary Deems, and the little whirls of 
dust trying to put out her sunny blue 
eyes as she stood at her gateway, shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand and looking 
up the road. 

She made such a pretty picture, with 
her rounded, girlish figure, and the old 
house embowered in trees for a back- 
ground, that not a few of those in the 
vehicles passing by turned for a second 
glance. One young man remarking :— 

“ Look at that pretty girl watching 
for her lover! I say, ain’t he a lucky 
fellow !” Little suspecting that he spoke 
of a four years’ wife. 

At last the doctor’s familiar little 
carriage drove up to the gate, and he 
alighted. 

“ Well, little woman ?” 
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She came forward eagerly. ‘ James, | wonder all the men that knew her did 
I want to go with you on your rounds | not fall in love with her. I should have 


this afternoon ; can’t I?” | worshiped her. Didn’t you tell me 
‘It is very dusty,” he said, looking | once that you never asked any woman 
at the powdery road. | to marry you, or wrote any love-letter 


“Oh, I don’t want to take either | but the one you sent me?” 
Mary or baby, and the dust won’t hurt | “ Yes.” 
me.” | A pause. Then she turned suddenly 

“ Then get your hat and wraps and | and caught both his hands, and the blue 
we will try and drive more on the back | eyes were swimming in tears. 
roads, which are in better condition.” | “ James,do you love me?” 

They dvove along in silence,so un-| “ Yes, little woman.” 
usual for his companion that the doctor | “ And are you happy? Oh,I have 
turned and looked at her. A slight | been so happy myself all these years 
cloud shadowed the bright face; clouds | that I have never thought that perhaps 
were foreign to both her face and nature. | you might not be. I have thought 

‘James, do you think I have grown | about many things that I did not use to, 
any older, or—” with a slight hesita- | since the children came, but I had not 
tion, “ uglier looking since you married | thought of that.” 
me ?” ' “ You have had a few more years to 

“T think not,” was the somewhat | think about things in,” he tried to in- 
amused answer. It would have been | terject playfully. 
hard to associate the idea of age or “ And,” she went on, hurriedly, “you 
ugliness with the fresh, sweet face be-| are so good to me that perhaps you 
side him. She drew a breath of relief. | would never let me know.” 

“ Well, that’s all [ care ior, if you “* Mary,” he said, turning to her, “the 
and the children are satisfied. But I | man would be a brute that could not be 
saw such a beautiful;woman to-day at | happy with one so sunny, loving, and 
Mrs. Tanner’s little lunch party, Mrs. | unselfish as you beside him. I am blest, 
Grosvenor, who used to be Miss Ter- | a thousand times more blest than I had 
hune.” any right to expect. Little wife, are 

The doctor leaned forward and with | you satisfied ?” and he stooped over and 
his whip carefully flecked off the fly | kissed her brow. “ Promise me to put 





that was biting his horse’s- ear. such thoughts out of your head.” 
“She was always a beautiful woman,” And looking in his face to read only 
he said, quietly. the tender carefulness, the quiet affec- 


“She asked me so many questions | tion to which she had been accustomed 
about you; told me you used to be such | all her married life, she promised. 
a friend of hers, and she thought so So a happy, bonnie little woman is 
much of you, and would like to see you | Mrs. Deems,as she goes round with her 
again. But she is going back to Europe | husband to see his various patients. 
very soon. Says her husband is restless | And he sometimes wonders in a vague 
and never wants to stay long in this | way,as he enters his pleasant home, and 
country. I’m glad my husband is not | hears the cheery voices of mother and 
‘restless... And poor woman! she has | children, whether life would have been 
no children. Oh, she is so beautiful! | altogether different or better if Fate 
She looks just like one would fancy a | had not willed this curious experience. 
princess should, so tall and stately. I ! Perhaps not. 
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Fair Cloud that floatest by, Oh, say my longing hath no end— 
Ere thou dissolve and die, Unto my love. 
Run, run with thy celestial feet, : 
And take for me a message sweet Dear Star, read thou my heart ; 
Unes my lov With Cloud and Wind take part, 
y love. : 
And when my friend may haply see 
Sweet Wind, I thee also, Thy face, be eloquent of me 
As onward thou dost go, Unto my love. 
Do tax with blessings for my friend ; Honor Kents. 
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AUNT WINN 





IE’S WEDDING. 


BY DULCIE WEIR. 


‘So Bessie’s going to be married!” 
said Aunt Winnie, peering over her 
spectacles at the handsome engraved 
invitation that had just come. ‘“I’d like 
to know what kind of a man it is she 
has picked up over the water. And 
what’s his name, Mabel? I can’t see 
very clearly with these glasses.” 

“¢ Frederick Ainsley Brooks,’” Ma- 
bel reads, quite glibly. ‘“* There’s enough 
of it, anyhow!” 

Aunt Winnie started. 

* Brooks!” she murmured, vaguely. 
“ Brooks and Graham again.” 

“There is going to be—oh, such a 
gorgeous wedding !” said Mabel, eager- 
ly. ‘* Bessie has ‘seventeen new gowns, 
all from Worth’s,and bonnets, and : shoes, 
and things, all to match. Mr. Brooks 
has given her a pair of diamond brace- 
lets. He is awfully rich, they say. His 
uncle settled a million on him.” 

‘“That’s a fine match for Bessie, I 
suppose,” said Aunt Winnie, with a sigh. 

“Well, I should say so!” cried Ma- 
bel. “Just think of being married in 
St. Mark’s, and going on a wedding 
trip in one’s own yacht!” 

“Tt isn’t money that makes people 
happy, child,” said Aunt Winnie, sadly. 
“There’s many a poor country girl 
married by the squire, who’s as happy 
a bride as the sun ever shone on.” 

“Of course,” Mabel assented. “ But 
there is no reason why one shouldn’t 
have money and happiness both—is 
there ?” 


“ No-o,” was Aunt Winnie’s slow re- 


ply. “But there are not very many 
who fall heir to both. Weddings al- 
ways make me sad, somehow. You 


never know what is coming after.” 

“Why, Aunt Winnie!” laughed Ma- 
bel. “You talk like a regular old 
maid.” 

* Well, that’s what I am,” said the old 
lady, as she took up her knitting. 
“ Sixty-three and unmarried.” 

“ But that’s your own fault, I’m sure,” 
said Mabel, looking with admiration at 
the snow-white curls which set off her 
aunt’s youthful face, with its soft bloom 
and tender brown eyes that were still 
bright in spite of their failing. 

VoL. cx.—42 








“No, not my fault altogether,” said 
Aunt Winnie slowly. “It was one of 
those things youcan’t help. But I came 
very near it one time, Mabel.” 

“Did you? Oh, Aunt Winnie! there 
must be a story about it; isn’t there?” 

‘* Not much of a story as you would 
think. But when I was just eighteen I 
was engaged to be married.” 

“* Just Bessie’s age |! !” cried Mabel. 

“And my lover’s name was Brooks, 
too.” 

“ How funny !” 

“* We lived at Briarwood then,a plain 
little village. My father—your great- 
grandfather, Mabel—was an Episcopal 
clergyman, and Allan was a rich man’s 


son. They all said it was a fine match 
for me; but I didn’t think much about 
that. I only knew that I loved him 


very much, and that there seemed to be 
nothing that could come between us.” 

Aunt Winnie paused a moment, and 
her needles clicked softly. 

“He must have been very fond of 
you,” said Mabel, smoothing the soft, 
withered hand very gently. 

“JT think he was,” Aunt Winnie re- 
plied, as she brushed away a stealthy 
tear. ‘* We had never had a quarrel, and 
in the spring when we were to be mar- 
ried, there wasn’t a cloud to dim our 
sunshine, save that Allan’s father was 
much opposed to his marriage with a 
country clergyman’s daughter. The 
banns had been published three times in 
chureh, and it was the blithest kind of 
weather, with the birds singing and the 
fruit trees covered with bloom. My fa- 
ther was to marry us in church, and 
then we were to walk home to a wed- 
ding breakfast and a dance on the green 
afterwards. We were going off on a 
wedding trip, too, for the night before 
we were to have been married Allan 
came and showed me a cheque for a 
large sum of money. 

“¢ Father is coming around,’ he said, 
gayly. ‘He gave me this to-day. I al- 
ways told you he would be all right, 
Winnie. When he sees you I'll wager 
he’ll withdraw his unreasonable opposi- 
tion entirely.’ 

‘““*T hope so, Allan,’ I said, earnestly, 
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for I had no desire to come between 
father and son. 

““* We can go off now in fine style,’ 
he said, proudly, and I felt more pleas- 
ed at his satisfaction than at the thought 
of the trip he promised me. 

“Our wedding day was a lovely one, 
and all the village was in holiday attire, 
for my father being a clergyman, and 
Allan’s a great mill owner, the wedding 
made a stir, of course. My father lived 
at some distance from the church, and 
we walked there. It was early in the 
morning.” 

“And what did you wear?” cried 
Mabel, breathlessly. 

“ A white muslin gown and a pink 
sash,” said Aunt Winnie, smiling faintly. 
“| had a white crape bonnet, too, trim- 
med with pink ribbon and roses. Then 
I had white silk gloves, and I carried a 
bouquet that Allan brought me. Allan 
had on a pair of lavender pantaloons 
and a broadcloth coat, with a vest of 
flowered satin, a ruffied shirt, and real 
yellow gloves.’ 

“Oh, my!” cried Mabel, 
tarily. 

“ That was thought very fine in those 
days,” Aunt Winnie remar ked, shaking 


involun- 


out the blue wool stocking that grew’ 


so quickly under her deft fingers. 
“ Your grandmother was there, too, my 
dear, in a flowered silk gown, ‘hanging 
on your grandfather’s arm, though they 
weren’t married then, and folks hardly 
knew they thought of it. He was a 
corporal in the army then, and a great 
lady’s man. I remember how proud he 
was that day in his red regimenfals, 
with your Aunt Ellen on one arm and 
your grandmother on the other. Folks 
could hardly make out which he liked 
best. Then there was Uncle Jo, and 
Aunt Matty, and father, and mother, 
and the children. We all had bouquets, 
and the whole village was out in the 
streets to see us go by.” 


“ Did you get as far as the church?’” 


cried Mabel, breathlessly. 

“ Not quite,”said Aunt Winnie, droop- 
ing her head over the prosy old stock- 
ing. “ We were just crossing the green, 
when I saw Sheriff Downs coming to- 
ward us. I didn’t pay any attention to 
him till he came up quite close and 
called out,‘ Hold!’ Then we all stop- 
ped in astonishment. ‘Allan Brooks!’ 





he cried out, sternly, ‘I arrest you in 
the name of the law!’ I can almost hear 
him now. There was such a dead si- 
lence came over us. Every one seemed 
struck dumb except Allan, who shook 
off the sheriff’s hand, and cried out, 
angrily, ‘Sir, what do you mean?’ ‘I 
arrest you on the charge of forgery,’ the 
sheriff replied, and he drew out a paper 
which was,so far as I could see, the 
very cheque that Allan had shown me 
the night before. ‘ Did you not present 
this draft for payment this morning?’ 
asked the sheriff, sternly. ‘I did, sir,’ 
Allan replied. ‘Very well,’ said the 
officer ; ‘ you must come with me.’ And 
there, almost at the church door,” 
Aunt Winnie added, with something 
like a sob, “they took him away to 
prison !” 

* And what did you do?” said Mabel, 
pressing close to her. “ You didn’t be- 
lieve that he did it, did you ?” 


“T tried not to,” she faltered, “ but” 


the next day it came out that Allan’s 
father had written him a note inclosing 
him a cheque. It was all published in 
the paper, and was something like 
this :— 


To ALLAN Brooks, at Briarwood. 


Str :—I have made no secret of my opposition 
to the low marriage you are about to contract, 
and I want you to understand that I refuse un- 
conditionally to recognize your wife as a member 
of my family. Nevertheless, I do not desire 
that one who bears my name should be without 
the means to defray his expenses in any under- 
taking. I therefore inclose you a cheque which 
you will please acknowledge. 

Yours, sir, at the present, 
ALEXANDER Brooks. 


“How horrid!” Mabel ejaculated. 
“But he did send the money, Aunt 
Winnie ?” 

“Yes, he sent the money. But he 
said afterwards that the cheque he 
signed was for one hundred and fifty 
dollars, while that which Allan present- 
ed had been raised to fifteen hundred. 
Allan swore that he had not tampered 
with the figures, but there was nothing 
to prove he hadu’t.” 

“ You didn’t think he had, Aunt 
Winnie?” 

“No; I didn’t think so, but I doubt- 
ed—I could not help it, though I tried 
so hard to trust him still. Mr. Brooks 
hushed the matter up, of course. Allan 
was set free, but his honor was under & 
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cloud, and he could not clear it. He 
came to see me once after he was free. 
He told me that he did not ask or ex- 
pect me to keep my promise to him, but 
that he would be content if I could only 
tell him that I loved and trusted him 
still. He did not care for all the rest, if 
I would only believe in his innocence. 
I told him that I should always love 
him till my dying day, but I could not 
say that I did not doubt him, and he 
blamed me bitterly: He said that he 
did not care for such love as that, and 
that it was well we had not married.” 

“That’s just like a man!” cried 
Mabel. 

‘No, but I was wrong. I ought to 
have believed him when he protested his 
innocence. Oh, how bitterly I repented 
my weak faith afterwards! He left me 
then, and went away to Europe and 
never came back again. ‘If ever I 
should be able to clear myself of this 
false accusation,’ he said to me, ‘it can 
make very little difference to me now, 
Winnifred, for I would not have such 
love as yours for a gift.’ So he went 
away, and I have never seen him since. 
Three years afterwards old Jonas 
Wright died. He’was Mr. Brooks’s pri- 
vate secretary, and he had a grudge 
against Allan. It came out then that he 
had fixed up the chequé before it was 
sent. Of course I was glad that Allan 
was cleared, though I knew that I had 
lost him forever.” 

Mabel kissed the old hands in which 
the knitting needles trembled visibly. 

‘‘Mr. Brooks was very well satisfied 
as things came out,” Aunt Winnie added. 
“When he died he left everything to 
Allan.” 

“And you never saw any one else 
whom you could care for?” Mabel pur- 
sued. 

“T never thought of marrying after 
that,” said Aunt Winnie, simply. “I 
knew it was all over for me; and I’ve 
never been to a wedding since.” 

“Why, Aunt Winnie! But you'll go 
to Bessie’s, won’t you? She is so anx- 
ious to have you give her away.” 

“T may go to please the child,” she 
said, with a sigh. ‘ But it will be very 
strange for an old maid like me to be in 
a bridal procession again.” 

Bessie Graham came home from Eu- 
rope to be married, and of course her 





lover, a handsome young Englishman, 
so rumor said, came with her. Ata 
family dinner party, before the wed- 
ding, Mr. Fred Brooks was introduced 
to his future relatives. 

Aunt Winnie did not go. 

“ T should feel like a fool among all 
those fine folks,” she said, as she drew 
her chair up to the fire and went on 
knitting. 

Then the door-bell rang, and a new 
servant was heedless enough to show a 
stranger right into Aunt Winnie’s sit- 
ting-room. 

““T presume you are Miss Graham, 
madam?” he began, very formally, and 
then he uttered a low cry. ‘What! 
Winnie—Winnie Graham—is it you?” 

She rose to her feet trembling, for her 
old lover stood before her. 

‘They sent me for you with the car- 
riage,” he stammered. ‘“ Your niece 
says you are to come to dinner.” 

“T am glad to see you Allan,” she 
said, holding out one little soft, flutter- 
ing hand. “It is along time since you 
went away.” 

She looked up at the still handsome 
face, with eyes full of tears, that touched 
him strangely. 

“And you have never married?” he 
said, with both hands closing over hers. 

“T never cared to,” she answered, 
simply. 

“ Nor I either. 
you cared—” 

‘“‘T have been very sorry, Allan,” she 
said, quickly. “I have repented bit- 
terly. I was not worthy of you. I 
know that I madea mistake, but I found 
it out too late.” 

“ Ts it too late, Winnifred ?” he asked, 
earnestly ,clasping her hands very closely 
in his. 

‘Not for me, Allan,” she answered, 
softly. ‘I have always loved you.” 

It was late when they came to dinner, 
and they had very little to say, but 
Aunt Winnie’s cheeks were blooming, 
and on the day when Bessie was mar- 
ried in St. Mark’s the family had a real 
shock of surprise. 

Bessie’s wedding was a grand one, 
with choral music and seven brides- 
maids. She came up the aisle looking 
very beautiful in a robe of white satin 
and pearls, and leaning on Mr. Allan 
Brooks’s arm. Aunt Winnie and Fred 
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But I did not think 
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came in together; she in a pearl-gray 
silk that made her look like a girl in her 


twenties. The bride was given away at 
the altar, the organ playing all the 


while, and then, after Bessie was pro- 
nounced a wedded wife, Aunt Winnie 
stepped forward to be united to the 
lover of her youth. 





It was a very gay party that left the 
church. Aunt Winnie’s wedding was a 


happy one at last. 

“It makes very little difference, Ma- 
bel, how or where you are married,” she 
said, “if your heart is only in it and 
you trust your husband perfectly.” 
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“ T am growing old, my dear Fannie, 
and I long to see you comfortably and 
happily settled before I go, for I can- 
not expect to live many years longer. 
You will have money enough—there is 
no doubt of that; but after all, true 
happiness is only found in married life.” 

Mr. Babson, the speaker, was a still 
dignified man of some seventy-five years. 
He had married late in life, having spent 
his youth and middle age in amassing 
a considerable fortune. His young wife 
had lived but two years, so that in his 
three-quarters of a century he had far 
less than his share of happiness. The 
memory of those two short years was 
so sacred that he longed, if possible, to 
live them over again in his daughter’s 
married life. 

Fannie Babson was three-and-twenty, 
lithe, graceful, and tall. She had deep- 
blue eyes, curly golden hair, and one of 
the most exquisite complexions imagin- 
able; the deep, rich color of her cheeks 
rivaled the Jacqueminot rose in bril- 
lianey. 

They lived in Cambridge, and Fannie 
had enjoyed the advantages and disad- 
vantages of this famous university city. 
She had danced and flirted through col- 
lege with her class, and was now left 
stranded as one of the “old girls,” al- 
though she was still in the flush of her 
beauty. The boys now seemed young to 
her ; and all the men she knew well had 
left Cambridge. 

Although so near Boston, one very 
rarely meets Cambridge people in so- 
ciety in the larger city. The coterie 
formed by the professors’ families is one 
of the most delightful and brilliant in 
the United States; but for a few years, 


| girl has to devote herself to clubs, bees, 


and other equally exciting entertain- 
ments. Even the Boston men, whom 


_a girl has known very well during four 


years, find it hard to return often to 
Cambridge atter having left the Univer- 
sity. Fannie’s case was no exception 
to the general rule. 

Fannie turned to her father ; they 
were seated in their cosy library after 
breakfast, and she replied :-— 

“T am quite happy as I am, dear 
papa; I have no wish to marry yet.” 

“T know you are happy; but this 


-morning more than usual [ have been 
thinking of this subject, because I have 


had a letter from my old friend, John 


| Dixon.” 


At the mention of this name Fannie 


started. 


| about such a match. 


‘* You remember,” he continued, “ that 
when you were a child, we old chums 
made an arrangement that our two only 
children should marry, if we could bring 
Since then they 


‘have lived in England, and we have 


' never met. 


any moment. 


He now writes that his son 
Arthur has sailed for America. As the 
son brought the letter and posted it in 
Boston, with a note saying that he would 
follow the letter in a few hours, we may 
expect a new aspirant for your hand at 
I need not tell you how 
happy your acceptance would make me. 
I have followed his life with interest, 
and know that he is a good and true 


| man.” 


_but this is impossible ;” 


“JT should like to please you, papa, 
and Fannie, 
crossing to her father, seated herself on 


|a cricket at his feet. 


between the younger and older sets, a | 


But why, Fannie ?” 


“‘ Tmpossible ! 
* and she hid 


“ Don’t urge me, papa ; 
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her face on his knees. 
myself—to another.” 

“ Another? Why, Fannie, what does 
this mean ?” 

“ You remember, then, that when I 
was a child, I used to be much attached 
to Jack—”’ 

“You do not mean to say that you 
care for that—” 

“ Don’t be angry. Wher he went to 
Mr. Hopkinson’s school you had him 
stay here. We were thrown together 
all the time. I was not ‘out’ then, and 
knew very few other boys. Five years 
ago, when he went to China to try to 
make a fortune, we promised to love 
each other, and then exchanged rings.” 

“ But you have never seen or heard 
from him since.” 

“ No, only in my mind’s eye.” 

“ Well, there is not much danger in 
that. I am determined, my dear, that 
you shall not throw yourself away on 
such a good-for-nothing fellow.” 

* Would you have me break my pro- 
mise, papa?” she asked. 

* Yes, indeed !” 

“ Never; but I will promise, without 
your consent, not to see Jack. My 
word is sacred, and I will not break it 
for any Mr. Dixon.” 

* But what is to be done, my dear? 
Mr. Dixon may arrive at any moment.” 

“Telegraph to him that we shall be 
glad to welcome him as a friend, but 
that there is no hope, for I am already 
engaged.” Fannie jumped up and got 
a telegraph blank, a pen, and the ink. 
“Come, now, like a dear, good father, 
send it off at once.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Babson, “I may as 
well tell the truth.” He wrote a mes- 
sage, folded it up, and rang the bell. 
Fannie leaned over his shoulder and 
kissed him in thanks. He handed the 
message to the maid, who entered, and 
he said: “ Take this down to the square 
and send it at once. Now, my dear, I 
think I will taxe my nap, so don't let 
me be disturbed.” 

“ That’s right. 
do in the garden.” 

As the maid, Sarah, was leaving the 
grounds on her errand, a gentleman en- 
tered the gate, and, addressing her, 
said :— 

“T beg pardon—is this Mr. Babson’s 
house ?”” 


“Tn justice to 


I have some work to 





He was a tall, well-built young man, 
with blonde hair and _ short-cropped 
whiskers. His eyes were blue, and had 
a merry, honest expression. . He spoke 
with the rising inflection and full voice 
so common to Englishmen. He was 
dressed in clothes of the latest cut, and 
his whole appearance was wholesome 
and English. 


“Yes, sir,” answered Sarah. “ But 
master is not at home.” 
“That is very strange. Are you 


sure ?” 

“He told us to say he was not at 
home,” she replied, blandly. 

‘* Perhaps if your master was aware 
that Mr. Dixon—” 


“ Dixon?” she interrupted. ‘“ Not 
Arthur Dixon, Parker House ?” 

“The same,” he answered. 

“Then this is for you, sir. I was 


going to the office to send it ;” and she 
handed him the message. 

“ A telegram—what can this mean? 
‘No hope. Come as a friend. She is 
attached to Jack.’” He read the mes- 
sage aloud, and then continued: “ A 
pretty welcome, to be sure. Jack—who 
the deuce is Jack?” 

“ Jack Upham, sir,” repliéd Sarah. 
“He is Miss Fannie’s cousin. They 
were mighty fond of each other five 
years ago, before he went away to for- 
eign parts.” 

“ Ah, he is abroad, is he ?” 

“Yes, sir. He is in business in 
China,” she replied. “ We have not 
seen him for five years.” 

Arthur Dixon hesitated. It seemed 
to him that he was in a pretty mess. 
Their governors had made this arrange- 
ment years ago. He had been brought 
up with the idea he was to marry Fannie 
Babson, and now that he had arrived he 
found there was a Cousin Jack in the 
way. 

“JT will not surrender the field so 
easily,” he thought. “Five years! It 
is a bold strike, but I will try it.” 

Having made up his mind, he took a 
ten-dollar bill from his pocket, and, giv- 
ing it to Sarah, said :— 

“Put that in your pocket, and tell 
Mr. Babson that a gentleman is waiting 
to see him on particular business. Not 
a word of my name, remember.” 

“ Thank you, sir; depend upon me,” 
said Sarah, adding, as she went to de- 
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liver the message : “ Ten dollars; he is 
a gentleman !” 

“ Five years!” thought Arthur; “Jack 
must be a deal changed in that time. I 
wonder if I am like Jack? I must be. 
I have made up my mind that I am. 
There is no chance of discovery, I feel 
sure.” 

His reflections were cut short by 
Sarah, who returned to usher him to the 
library, where Mr. Babson was waiting 
to receive him. 

‘“* My servant tells me that you wished 
to speak to me, Mr.—, Mr.—; may I 
ask the favor of your name?” 

Arthur, having forgotten his new 
name, was obliged to break the ice at 
once, and so began :— 

“ Have you so soon forgotten me, 
Mr. Babson? Have five years so 
changed the features so familiar to you 
in boyhood?” 

“Good heavens! Can it be possible? 
Surely you are not Jack?” 

*“* Yes, indeed I am, uncle. 
surprised |” 

‘“‘ T am indeed,” answered Mr. Babson, 
who had shaken hands with the young 
man with little enthusiasm or warmth. 
“ You are.much changed,” he added. 

“ Five years, you know, uncle, do 
alter—”’ 

“ Not my resolution; no,no. Jack, 
you rascal, I am glad to see you again. 
Now there is only one thing for you to 
do to make me quite happy—and that 
is to go away again.” 

“To go?” 

“Yes. Iwill double your allowance. 
To tell you the truth, Fannie has told 
me all.* It is of no use, so bear it like a 
man. Fannie is to marry the son of an 
old friend of mine, Arthur Dixon.” 

“ And does Fannie care for this fel- 
low ?” he asked. 

“ No, she cannot bear to hear of him. 
She has never seen him, however; 
neither have I, but I am bound to bring 
them together. Yes, sir, the sooner 
you go the better; there is no room for 
both you and Arthur Dixon at once.” 

Mr. Babson was quite delighted with 
the way he was managing this rather 
disagreeable interview, when his plans 
were ruined by the entrance of Fannie, 
flushed and brilliant from her exercise 
in the garden, with a basket, of ‘fresh- 
cut flowers on her arm. 


You seem 





“ Pardon me, papa, for interrupting 
you,” she said, “but there is a man in 
the reception-room waiting to see you 
on business. It is about Jack, too. He 
says he has returned ; so do see him at 
once.” 

Suddenly she noticed Arthur for the 
first time, and exclaimed, “Can it be? 
the nose, the eyes, the hair. Yes, it is! 
It must be he! Jack, dear Jack!” She 
ran to him, and seized both of his hands 
with delight. ‘ Welcome home, a hun- 
dred times,” she added. 

“ Dear Fannie,” he said, kissing her 
hand. 

Arthur Dixon was more than pleased 
with the first sight of his hoped-for 
bride. Indeed, she was attractive 
enough to charm any man. The sur- 
prise and delight at meeting her sup- 
posed cousin only added to her fascina- 
tions. She held him off at arm’s length, 
and after studying him said :— 


“How you have altered, Jack, and — 


for the better.” 

“Tt is strange that you should have 
recognized me at once,” he said. 

“As soon as I saw you I had a pre- 
sentiment—a sort of sensation.” 

‘Don’t be absurd, Fannie,” her father 
said; “I must go to the man who is 
waiting. 
gone, remember.”’ 

After Mr. Babson had left them, Fan- 
nie and Arthur sat down “to talk over 
old times,” she said. It was hard sail- 
ing for him to escape shipwreck during 
this conversation; but his ready wit 
helped him over many a shoal. Once 
he thought he was lost; he asked after 
Aunt Mary, whom Fannie had mention- 
ed, and who, unfortunately, had died 
three years ago; but he turned it off, 
saying he had intended to ask if she 
suffered much before she died. They 
were having a jolly talk, and were quite 
confidential and happy, when Mr. Bab- 
son returned, and said in a cold voice— 

“T shall be obliged if you will do 
as I suggested, and leave at once.” 

“Why, papa, are you going to send 
Jack away ?” asked Fannie. 

“It is absolutely necessary, my dear. 
I have here a draft drawn by him in 
China, and dishonored here. I have 
taken it up for him; but I hear that 
others will soon fall due. You may 
well look ashamed, sir. I will pay your 
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passage to Europe again, but not one 
cent more.” 

“Oh, Jack, can this be true? Are you 
in debt, in disgrace?” sobbed Fannie, 
hanging to his arm. 

‘No, Fannie, appearances are against 
me, I confess; but I can explain,” said 
Arthur, who was in more hot water than 
he had bargained for. 

“Can you explain the Hong Kong 
affair ?”” asked Mr. Babson. 

“What does he mean by the Hong 
Kong affair, Jack?” asked Fannie, still 
sobbing. 

“]T am sure I do not know. What 
do you mean ?” 

“ Mr. Thomson mentioned it, but re- 
fused to go into details,” returned the 
indignant uncle. 

‘“‘ He has said enough, I should think.” 

“Come, sir, confess,” continued Mr. 
Babson. 

“You refuse? then you are guilty. 
Can you be the same Jack who gave me 
this ring as a pledge of affection? And 
yours, where is the one I gave you?” 
Fannie looked eagerly at the deep-set 
rings on two of his fingers, but the one 
she had given him was not there. 

“The fact is—I—I—” he hesitated. 

“T see,” she interrupted, ‘“ you have 
given it to another.” 

“You believe me capable ?” he asked. 

But she interrupted him— 

“Of anything—everything. I would 
have forgiven you your debts and ex- 
travagance ; but the ring I bought with 
my own savings—never—never!” and 
Fannie burst into‘a flood of tears. 

It was quite evident to Arthur that 


.it would be exceedingly difficult to ex- 


tricate himself from this perplexing and 
disagreeable situation. His presence of 
mind had almost deserted him; indeed, 
he could think of nothing to say in ex- 
cuse, when he was relieved by the ap- 
pearance of Sarah, who announced that 
a strange young man was waiting for 
Mr. Babson in the reception room. 

“A stranger! Mr. Dixon, of course,” 
said Mr. Babson. 

“You sent that telegram, Sarah?” 
asked Fannie, choking her sobs. 

“No, Miss Fannie; that is—please— 
this gentleman took it;” and she point- 
ed in hesitation to Arthur. 

“Did you read it?” Fannie asked of 
her supposed cousin. 





“ Yes, every word.” 

“Then you know that I have other 
plans for my daughter,” said Babson. 
“That is fortunate. Come, Fannie, dry 
your eyes, and prepare to receive our 
new friend.” 

‘“‘ You have yourself to thank for this, 
sir,” said Fannie. “I shall do my best 
to be agreeable and attractive to Mr. 
Dixon,” and she swept out of the room, 
followed by Sarah. 

“Take my advice, Jack, engage a 
return passage at once,” said Mr. Bab- 
son, as he followed his daughter. 

‘“* What in the world am I todo now?” 
thought Arthur. “1 seem to be in an 
awful mess. A Hong Kong affair, what- 
ever that may be. A lot of debts; ad- 
vised by my future father-in-law to re- 
turn to England; the girl I want to 
marry bound to fascinate another man. 
A cheerful outlook, surely. Perhaps 
it would be’ better to throw aside my 
borrowed name at once. No, she loves 
Jack, and she detests Arthur. I must 
stick to Jack for the present.” 

Arthur’s meditations were cut short 
by the entrance of a young man, who, 
addressing him, said :— 

“TI beg pardon, Mr. Babson is not 
here ?” 

“* He has just left the room,” answer- 
ed Arthur, taking a good look at the 
new-comer. 

He was about three and twenty, his 
own age, he thought. A man of me- 
dium height and commonplace appear- 
ance. His complexion was rather yel- 
low, his eyes blue, and his hair and 
mustache brown. He wore a yellow 
linen suit, and carried a straw hat, and 
to Arthur’s English-trained eye was an 
odd sight. 

“Where is Miss Babson?” he asked 
next. 

‘She also went to her room a mo- 
ment ago.” 

“T say,” said the new-comer, “are 
you a friend of the family ?” 

“ From childhood,” answered Arthur. 

‘“* Has a man been here with a draft?” 

“Yes; he left about a quarter of an 
hour ago.” 

“Then I ‘am too late. What did my 
uncle do?” he asked, throwing himself 
into a chair, 

“ So this is the real Jack,” said Ar- 
thur, to himself. He also sat down, 
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and said: “ Your uncle paid the draft; 
here it is;” and he handed it to him. 

“Paid! Well, he is a trump. But 
how about the Hong Kong affair? Does 
Uncle Babson suspect ?” 

“He suspects all sorts of wicked- 
ness,” said Arthur—‘ and I have had to 
bear the brunt of it,” he thought. 

“ Then he really knows nothing about 
Maud. I dread to tell the story. I 
wish I could put it off for atime. Let 
me see—I have been away five years; 
he might not remember me. Suppose 
I pass myself off for some one else; it 
will put off the evil hour at least.” 

“ Just the thing,” exclaimed Arthur, 
finding that fortune was favoring him 
at last. “They expect a young man 
here to-day—a suitor for Miss Fannie, 
whom they have never yet seen. I hap- 
pen to know that he cannot come.” 

“Just the thing! What is his 
name ?” 

“ Arthur Dixon.” 

“]T know about him. It is the old 
affair, arranged by the fathers,” said 
Jack. 

* That is an odd ring of yours,” said 
Arthur, noticing a gold band on which 
“To Fannie” was written in small dia- 
mond sparks. 

“Rather neat, is it not? Fannie 
gave it me when I went away—poor lit- 
tle girl!” 

“That will never do. You will be 
found out at once. Change with me,” 
and Arthur handed him a deep-set sap- 
phire, and took his ring. 
bit of fortune,” he thought. 
necessary that I should have that ring.” 

“T never should have thought of 
that,” said Jack. “ You are a bright 
one.” 

Sarah opened the door, and pointing 
to Jack, said :-— 

“Mr. and Miss Babson are ready to 
receive you now. This way, sir.” 

“ Keep up a good front, Dixon,” said 
Arthur, as Jack followed Sarah to the 
drawing-room. When Jack was ush- 
ered into his uncle’s presence, Mr. Bab- 
son said :— 

“A thousand pardons for keeping 
you waiting, Mr.— Mr.—?’”’ 

“ Dixon,” said Jack. 

“T was sure of it. Allow me to pre- 


sent you to my daughter Fannie—Mr. 
Arthur Dixon.” 
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Fannie bowed rather coldly, and 
thought :— 
“‘ How inferior to Jack!” 


“She has forgotten me,” said Jack, 


to himself. 

“T trust you had no trouble in find- 
ing us. Cambridge is rather out of the 
way,” said Mr. Babson. 

“ It was easy enough.” 

““Won’t you have some luncheon ?” 

“Thank you, yes; I am rather hun- 
gry.” 

* Fannie, my dear, I will take Mr. 
Dixon at once to the dining-room,” said 
her father. 

** To, papa,” she replied. As they left 
the room, she said to herself: “ I wish 
he would not bring him back. The idea 
of eating, and yet pretending to be in 
love. That creature is my destiny. It 
is horrible! His clothes are bad enough, 
but his manners are worse; and after 
Jack, too! What can this Hong Kong 
mystery be? He gave away my ring! 
Oh, Jack, Jack, I never will forgive you, 
but I cannot forget you!” 

Arthur Dixon, coming into the room, 
overheard this last sentence and smiled. 

‘* Miss Babson,” he said. 

“ You here, sir!” 

“T have come but for a moment, to 
bid you farewell. Before I go, I must 
return this ring, which I no longer have 
the right to keep.” 

So saying, he drew Jack’s ring from 
his finger and handed it to Fannie. 

“But you said you had given it 
away,” exclaimed she. 

“ Excuse me; you said so.” 

* Oh, Jack, how I have wronged you; 
but you will forgive me?” 

Arthur pressed her to his heart, and 
said :— 

“You will not forget me, Fannie? 
And you won’t marry Dixon?” 

“ Never, Jack, never!” 

‘“ There is some one coming ; give me 
my ring again; and mind, you don't 
forget Jack.” And Arthur kissed her 
and left the room by one door just as 
Jack entered by the opposite one. 

‘“‘ Here is my cousin alone,” said Jack. 
“T am going to make a clean breast 
of it. Miss Babson, you don’t seem to 
care a button about me.” 

‘“‘ T was just going to observe that you 
did not seem attached to me,” said Fan- 
nie. “ The fact is, I love some one else 
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—my Cousin Jack. We were fond of | 
' three standing, gloomy and dull. 


each other as children.” 

“ Very likely ; but you must remem- 
ber, Miss. Babson, people change,” said 
Jack, much upset by the unlooked-for 
avowal. 

“I know some do; but not Jack.” 

“T hear he is in difficulties, in all 
sorts of scrapes, and head over ears in 
debt.” 

“T don’t care,” said Fannie. 

“ And what’s more, he is married.” 


“ Married! Jack married? I don’t 
believe it!’ exclaimed Fannie. 
“It is true, I assure you. Maud 


Modgkins, a charming little actress. 
He fell in love with her a year ago at 
Hong Kong.” 

“Anactress? So this is the Hong 
Kong mystery! Married? The deceit- 
ful wretch! Papa, papa!” she called, 
as she, with a great effort, restrained 
her tears. 


“ Well, my dear, what is the matter?” | 


asked Mr. Babson, coming into the 
room. 

“Oh, papa, Jack is married—to an 
actress |” 

‘‘ Dear me, how horrible! 
she has not a penny. 
impertinence to come here! 
done with him; I wash my hands of 
him.” 

“ A nice reward for honesty,” thought 
Jack. 

“ He is coming, papa,” said Fannie, 
who had been watching the door through 
which Arthur had gone. 
beg you.” 


Of course, 


He has had the | 
But I’m | 


When Arthur entered, he found all 
Mr. 
Babson at last broke the silence, and 
turning to him, said :— 

“There was a time, Jack Upham, 
when, if I did not respect you, I loved 
you; but now, that your perfidy is re- 
vealed, if it was not for the sake of 
your wretched wife—”’ 

“Wife!” shouted Arthur. 
Jack is married, then ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Jack; “the cat is 
out of the bag; Jack is married.” 

“ Hurrah!” cried Arthur. ‘“ You are 
free then, Fannie. No; do not look so 
serious; I am not your cousin, I am 
Arthur Dixon.” 

* You?” asked Fannie, 
struck. 

- “ Dixon—Arthur Dixon?” repeated 
Mr. Babson ; and turning to Jack, ask- 
ed: ‘“ Who, then, are you?” 

“ Your unfortunate nephew Jack.” 

“ But I don’t understand,” said Mr. 
Babson, quite perplexed. 

** Let me explain,” said Arthur. “ As 
I borrowed this gentleman’s name, the 
least I could do was to lend him mine. 
Thank you for the loan; let me restore 
you your name and your ring.” ; 

“Then our love has ended, after all,” 
said Fannie to Jack. 

* And now, that I’m not myself, but 
some one else, will you promise to love 
this Arthur as much as you did this 
Jack ?” asked Arthur of Fannie. 

Fannie looked down, and then with a 


“ Why, 


thunder- 


* Be calm, I | quick, bright upward glance, said :— 


“Who knows? Perhaps I will.” 





MY GIFT. 


Thou maiden Spring, so sweet, 
With dainty tripping feet, 
And eyes of violet showing mistily, 
Good gifts for one and all 
From thy soft fingers fall ; 
What hast thou brought for me ? 


A play-time for the rills, 
A green robe for the hills, 
Oh, lovely Benefactress, thou dost bring. 
The old brown apple tree 
Laughs out in rosy glee ; 
But what for me, O Spring t 


Thou cail’st the children out 
To laugh, and play. and shout ; 
They take thy gitts with little thought of 
thee. 


Thou biddest the gray dove 
Choose for himself a love; 
What dost thou bring to me ? . 


Leave me no more in doubt : 
Am I alone left out ? 
For me alone no treasure dost thou bring ? 
I am so poor and sad, 
Wilt thou not make me glad? 
Me also, cruel Spring ? 


At last she heeds my call : 
Softly her accents fall :— 
“‘Thy gift is hid in Nature’s mystery. 
This new life, fresh and fair, 
Thon, too, at last shalt share ; 
This Hope I give to thee.”’ 
MARGARETHE. 









































NOTICE. 


Every holder of a coupon is entitled to a 
Full-Sized Cut Paper Pattern each month, of 
their own selection, free. The coupon will be 
found. on the contents page, and in ordering you 
must send it. Postal cards or letters ordering 
the pattern will not answer, as the coupon is 
our only protection against imposition by others 
than patrons of this magazine. The coupons 
are good for the patterns illustrated in the mag- 
azine in which they appear. 

If it is desired by any that we shall make 
the selection of patterns each month, they will 
please notify us by postal card, and we will 
enter their names accordingly on our list, and 
the pattern will be forwarded each month in the 
magazine. 


TO ALTER A PATTERN. 


As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut ‘of an average 
size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly ; measure round the decreased pattern, 
and if you find it still too large, eontinue to 
take it in a little more at every seam, except 
those of the bust plaits. Cut off half the over- 
lapping portion of each edge. If the pattern is 
too full in the bust it will improve the figure to 
full up with small pads of wadding made in a 
circular form about four inches across. If the 
pattern is too small, place it on a piece of paper 
and pin closely at the edges; cut it with a mar- 
gin of the paper you pinned all round ; treat all 
four parts of the bodice pattern in the same 
manner, allowing equal additions to each; do 
not add to the piece between the two bust plaits. 
If more fullness is required for the bust, cut a 
small piece away from each part of bodice that 
joins to the strip between the bust plaits. 





Prices or ExTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts. ; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; Polo- 
naise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 
cts. ; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 
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FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress for lady, made of 
écru pongee, embroidered with blue silk. The 
underskirt is plain in front, laid in side-plaits 
at the sides and back ; it-is edged with a nar- 
row plaited ruffle of plain écru pongee. The 
overskirt is draped in a puff across the front, 
bouffante in the back ; pointed bodice with vest 
and collar of blue silk. Straw hat faced with 
blue velvet and trimmed with ribbon velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress for lady, made of plain 
and figured surah; the underskirt is plain, 
edged with a narrow plaiting ; overskirt of the 
figured, looped high on the sides with ribbon 
bows and loops; pointed bodice with vest, col- 
lar, and cuffs of the plain material. Bonnet of 
satin gauze, the same shade as dress, trimmed 
with white flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress for lady, made of can- 
vas cloth. The skirt is edged with two narrow 
box-plaited ruffles, with a thick cord heading 
them ; it is also trimmed with lengthwise stripes 
formed, or hercules braid. The overskirt is 
draped very high upon the right side, and 
trimmed with braid. Jacket bodice with loose 
fronts, with plaited underbodice fastened with 
a belt. The sleeves are trimmed with braid. 
Bonnet of canvas, trimmed with flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress for lady, made of plain 
and striped Khayyam. The underskirt is made 
plain of the striped material ; overdress of the 
plain, hanging in two points at the left side. 
Jacket bodice trimmed with a band of striped 
material upon the sleeves and front of bodice. 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with surah and flowers. 

Fig. 5. Summer mantel, made of China crape, 
crépe de chine, or surah, trimmed with a deep 
lace ; the ends in front come down and go around, 
forming a panier. Bonnet of cream-colored 
straw trimmed with white and black lace, with 
gauze crown studded with gold. Japanese para- 
sol. 

Fig. 6.—Hat for miss of fourteen years, made 
of beige straw, trimmed with brown velvet rib- 
bon, écru canvas, and feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Wrap for miss of fifteen, made of 
summer camel’s-hair, braided and finished in 
the back with passementerie ornaments. 

Fig. 8.—Lady’s riding habit, made of bottle- 
green cloth; the jacket trimmed with woolen 
braid, and fancy buttons across the front. Silk 
hat, with a scarf wound around it, of dark- 
green gauze. 


Fig. 9.—Dress for girl of fourteen, made of © 


plain dark-blue nun’s veiling, dark-blue spot- 
ted with red, and red velvet. The skirt is 
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turned up with velvet, scalloped at the upper 
edge, and headed with three tucks. The bodice 
has a velvet waistcoat, cuffs, and belt. The 
spotted material outlines the waistcoat, forming 
a folded fichu, which corresponds with the 
tunic. 

Fig. 10.—Suit for boy of seven years, made 
of dark-gray cloth. Gray straw hat. 

Fig. 11.—Walking-dress for lady. The un- 
derskirt is made of striped foulard silk, dark- 
maroon, and white stripes, with gay-colored 
flowers upon them. The pointed bodice and 
overdress are of plain maroon-color foulard ; 
the latter is pointed in front, straight in the 
back. The bodice has a plaited fichu of. the 
striped trimming it. Straw bonnet, trimmed 
with surah and flowers. Parasol trimmed with 
cream-color lace. 

Fig. 12.—Evening-dress for young lady. The 
skirt is of white lace, with a princess front of 
pale-pink -broché, cut into panels on the left. 
Polonaise of water-green satin, open from the 
neck. A drapery of moss-green velvet starts 
from the right shoulder, and continues down 
the edge of the left front, terminating half-way 
down the skirt with a bow ; white lace bertha; 
velvet dog-collar and shoulder knots. Long 
mousquetaire gloves of very pale-tan Suéde. 

Fig. 13.—Dinner toilette of point lace and 
white China silk. The skjrt is trimmed with 
rows of lace ornamented with white plush bows. 
China silk paniers and drapery ; silk corsage 
cut square in the neck and laced in front; lace 
bertha and sabots to the elbow; sleeves; bows 
and bands of white plush ribbon. This toilette 
could be made up prettily of any soft woolen 
material, with some one of the many inexpen- 
tive laces now fashionable for trimming. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of 
lady’s house-dress, made of beige sicilienne, 
broché woolen goods, and velvet. The under- 
skirt is of silk, bordered with a plaiting of 
ticilienne. The broché overdress is full at the 
back, the long basque being attached to the 
bodice below the waist. The sicilienne tunic is 
draped at the side with large velvet bows, and 
it puffed at the top. The broché bodice has a 
lng plastron of velvet. The upright collar is 
velvet; also the cuffs to the demi-long sleeves. 
The left side of the tablier is broché, and the 
tight side is a drapery of sicilienne. Any soft 
material, such as bengaline, nun’s veiling, and 
French faille, could be substituted for the sici- 
—?, provided it can be draped in graceful 

ds, 


Fig. 16.—Bonnet made of black net, the edge 
studded with jet, trimmed with bright-red pop- 
pies inside and outside. 

Fig. 17.—Hat in the post-boy shape, of sage- 








green straw, bordered with fawn velvet, stud- 
ded with gold. The crown has a scarf in dark- 
green surah, fringed with gold trefoils ; tuft of 
shaded and gilded feathers. 

Fig. 18.—Bonnet of écru gauze, with embroi- 
dered spots upon it, trimmed with ribbon and 
flowers. 

Fig. 19.—Corsage of ottoman, with long 
pointed basques in front; the basques and fronts 
are edged with lace; pelerine collar of velvet 
edged with lace; elbow sleeves with velvet 
cuffs ; long Suéde gloves ; bonnet made of China 
crape, trimmed with lace and a plume of feath- 
ers ; velvet strings. 


FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Striped materials have rapidly gained favor 
for costumes, and great ingenuity is displayed 


in their arrangement. The width of the stripes . 


varies, but fashion favors wide ones. The tablier 
is often on the cross, and so is the bodice ; hence 
there is no monotony in the effect of a striped 
costume, for the lines run in different direc- 
tions. The present make of bodices also favors 
stripes. The darts in front are only taken in 
the lining; all sleazy or supple fabrics are made 
over the lining to fit the figure, and without 
darts. The style of making varies considerably ; 
many dressmakers are making much-trimmed 
costumes, in which drapery is so arranged as to 
look untidy ; and the general effect is decidedly 
that of overtrimming. At the leading modistes 
simplicity is atmed at. Most delicate embroi- 
deries are used, and the success of a dress is 
dependent on the beauty and richness of the 
material, rather than its elaborate trimming. 
Chartreuse-green, blue, red, and mordoré, or 
golden brown, are the colors most worn; and 
in beaded materials, plum or lead-gray beads 
are in vogue. By the way, there is a vast 
amount of improvement in beading this season ; 
the beads are woven in the fabric, and not 
worked on as formerly—hence there is not that 
unstringing and breaking the threads of the 
beads and subsequent scattering of them that 
was general before this newer and more sub- 
stantial method was introduced. 

Serge dresses are very popular, and a variety 
of styles are adopted for trimming them. A very 
becoming style has a narrow waistcoat braided 
in white, with a white piping carried round the 
tunic, while a coarser make of serge is braided 
in wide self-braid, in a kind of dog-tooth pat- 
tern. The skirt has revers similarly braided. 
In some more elaborately braided brown dresses 
silver braid has been introduced. A check- 
board pattern, red and black, has been applied 
to a navy blue serge as a waistcoat and side- 
panels on the skirt, while another dress, made 
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with an Eaton jacket bordered with close-set 
gold buttons like a page’s livery, had under- 
neath it a plastron waistcoat of this same check- 
board material, with no visible fastening. 

The brighter days will make lawn-tennis 
dresses wanted. To meet this want stripes of 
awning material have been turned to very pro- 
fitable account. A pretty dress has a skirt of 
blue, white, and black stripes, made up in 
broad box plaits; over it a white woolen 
bunched-up tunic, and a full bodice, with cuffs, 
collar, and Swiss belt of the stripes. This ma- 
terial is to be had in an endless variety of colors, 
and is one that shows up well on the lawn. A 
more generally useful dress is made of red and 
blue serge; the underskirt striped, the blue 
tunic draped above, a red waistcoat to the 
bodice. Tennis dresses are also made of white 
flannel, ornamented with brier stitching done 
in red or blue crewels. These have a sailor 
blouse, or else a plaited waist, and the plain 
skirt has an overskirt with the edge turned 
up in washerwoman fashion, and in this revers 
a pocket is made for the ball. 

White wool dresses form an important feature 
in summer wardrobes ; they will be very exten- 
sively worn at seaside and mountain resorts. 
Finely-twilled serge, the rougher Cheviots, and 
bison cloths are the fabrics used by tailors for 
handsome white dresses, while for simpler 
dresses, tennis flannels and the smoother flan- 
nelettes are employed. The white and gold 
dresses are considered the most’ elegant of the 
tailor gowns; these are of cream-white serge, 
trimmed with gold cord, which is newer than 
flat braid, sewed on in intricate coral and ver- 
micelli designs on the vest, collar, cuffs, and 
side-panels of the skirt. Silver cords are used 
in the same way, and colored-silk cords are 
used for colored serges. Pure white mohair 
braid is preferred by some for trimming, while 
to this are sometimes added rows of.silver braid, 
or of the dark bronze braids. 

The loose jacket front is a marked feature of 
new dresses, and is added to round waists and 
those with basque backs alike. The simplest 
style of this kind is the square cornered front 
of the Eton jacket, which fastens at the throat 
and falls open slightly below as far as the waist 
line, where it is cut off abruptly ; it is sewed'in 
the under-arm seams, and under this, sewed 
also in the under-arm seam, is a short pointed 
vest, or waistcoat, of velvet or silk under a cloth 
or other wool front. The waistcoat is buttoned 
closely, and the loose wool jacket is edged with 
hanging balls of passementerie, or with thick 
silk cord, jet beads, or with gilt buttons that 
are pointed in the center, and are known as of- 
ficers’ mess buttons. The back is then a closely 








fitted basque with or without postillion plaits, 
and the velvet collar may be high and stand- 
ing or turned over in Byron-shape. 

It is not too much to say that woolen lace ig 
the feature of the season, for it is used on every 
side for al] purposes, from narrow edgings and 
flounces to the entire dress. Many jackets and 
mantles are being made entirely of woolen 
guipure, lined with silk of the same color, 
Costumes of all woolen materials—cashmere, 
summer cloth, ete.—are trimmed with it. Sum. 
mer mantles are also made of woolen étamine 
or tulle, lined with bright-colored silk. They 
are very small, so short, indeed, that the 
basques do not hang below the mantle sleeves, 
although there is a small drapery at the back, 
The newest wrap, worn principally with visiting 
dresses, is the cape-mantelet, with rather long 
ends in front. It is made of the dress material, 

Lingerie most decidedly does not lean to the 
safe and happy mean just now, for it is either 
of monastic simplicity or extremely rich. Edg- 
ings and insertions of embroidery suffice for 
simple models, edging the necks of chemises 
and the legs of drawers. Chemises are made 
without fullness, fitting the shoulders like a 
dress. For evening-dress, when the corsage is 
low, chemises are buttoned on the shoulder, the 
straps being unbuttoned, and the upper partof 
the chemise allowed to fall over on the corset 
before the corsage is put on. Insertions and 
edgings of the best Valenciennes are used to 
trim them. A novelty in night-gowns is a 
straight, full garment of fine long cloth or cam- 
hric, supplied with buttonholes at neck and 
waist, through which narrow ribbon is passed, 
the material thus being drawn into shape. The 
buttonholes are repezted on the sleeves from 
the wrist to the elbow (which is much too full), 
the material being drawn up in rows to the 
elbow ; above the sleeves are loose and full, 
gathered into the shoulder. A lace frill edges 
neck and sleeves. This is a charming night 
dress for children and young ladies, and is very 
becoming. 

The following useful garment is a perfectly 
new and original model. It is a fitted petticoat- 
bodice’ of muslin, supplied with a deep basque 
or skirt descending a little below the hips. At 
tached to this, just below the waist, is a second 
skirt, upon the edge of which buttons are sewn 
at regular intervals, from which the drawer 
and a short under-petticoat are suspended. The 
value of this arrangement is that the waist is 
free from all thicknesses of drawers and petti- 
coat, and the last two articles are much shorter 
than they otherwise would be, needing little 
material. Their length is only that needed for 
a child, but they are, of course, much wider. 
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NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENT. 

Summer bonnets should occupy my attention 
this month, yet I scarcely know what to. say 
respecting them. I will not attempt to preach 
for or against them, knowing of what little 
avail preaching is under such circumstances. I 
will merely try to describe them. 

A novelty in chapeaux, which must be very 
carefully approached, however, is the mitre, it is 
bizarre in the highest degree ; and, although it 
can be worn by a favored few, it renders the 
majority ridiculous. Imagine a tall crown cut 
away on the forehead to descend on each side, 
the top being shaped like a mitre. Near the 
edge, on the left side, is a plume, a bow, or a 
bouquet of flowers, standing aloft like a hus- 
sar’s tuft. 

Chapeaux of bead trellis-work, unlined, have 
been revived. The crowns are rather tall and 
cornet-shaped, but the chapeaux on the whole 
are small. 

Lace! This is the dominant chord in fashions, 
whether in tojlettes or chapeaux ; the prettiest 
are a mass of lace arranged, it is true, in a 
thousand different manners; but still lace is 
the chief fabric, especially woolen laces. There 
is the Bébé capote, made of cream woolen lace, 
and lined with colored silk, a thick bouillonné 
of velvet encircling thé face, trimmed with a 
large bow of plain or many-colored velvet ribbon. 

But the prettiest, most coquettish trimmings 
are the bouquets of wild flowers. All flowers, 
the simplest with the most rare, are tied into 
bunches, and are perched high on the chapeaux. 
The composition of these bunches is a veritable 
work of art, for the flowers are beautifully 
made, and when well tied, look like real living 
specimens. Bouquets are made up of wild 

roses, surmounted with a sprig of white hya- 
cinth and a bunch of violets, mixed with sprays 
of moss. Each élégante is supposed to'wear her 
favorite flowers, and some even go so far as to 
have the same blossoms embroidered on their 
evening dresses. As it is allowable for any 
lady to wear any flowers she specially admires, 
eccentric but most effective combinations are 
frequently met with. 

Among the novelties for cuffs and collars, I 
may mention a new variety of trimming. This 
is a row of gold, steel, or silver braid, or jet 
passementerie arranged around the collar, 
which closes on the left shoulder. A narrow 
edge of colored satin should show all around 
from beneath the collar and cuffs. It must be 
tfemembered that the satin edging must be 
merely a bias band, just peeping from beneath 
the edge of cuff.or collar. A plaiting or ruche 
is not admissible. Unfortunately, it is no 





longer fashionable to wear ruches at the throat 
and wrist, and scarcely anything is worn bul 
plain cuffs and collars of batiste. Innumerable 
collars are worn of batiste, which turn over the 
upright collar of the dress. Although this 
austere collar becomes some pretty women to 
perfection, it is not so becoming to the gener- 
ality as lace frills ; but, of course, stiff collars are 
better than the hard line of the velvet dress 
coliar, worn some months ago, without any relief 
of white. 

I saw something quite new at a quiet at 
home the other evening. A young lady, dressed 
in a black and white Pekin dress, wore a dog- 
collar of folds of white lace around the throat, 
with a white satin bow on one side, and an 
armlet of folds of white satin with bow in cen- 
ter below one shoulder, and on the head a frill 
of white lace, like a wreath, with a white satin 
bow in the center. Entre nous, I could have dis- 
pensed with this cap-like head-dress, though it 
suited the wearer, whose hair was cut short, 
dressed in little flat curls all over the head, and, 
moreover, she was very pretty. Ladies who 
wish to know of a quick, easy, and useful fancy- 
work, may take some écru lace and embroider 
its pattern in the colors of the flowers desig- 
nated on the lace. White and black lace may 
also be embroidered in this same way. They 
make very pretty trimmings for dresses, chem- 
isettes, and even waistcoats, which are then 
lined with white, black, or écru, according to 
the color of the lace, or quite a different-colored 
lining may be used. Tea-gowns look lovely 
trimmed with this lace, and tiny caps of it are 
made to mateh. Neckerchiefs and fichus are 
also made of this lace. Finally, tidies are like- 


| wise very pretty made of this- work, on piece 


lace of course, and gold threads may be run in 
the pattern along the seams; an edging of the 
same lace trims these tidies. 

Fancy hair-pins are more popular than ever, 
if I may judge by the numbers displayed. 


| Steel, tortoise-shell, and jet pins always look 





well; but, as a change from these, I was shown 
an ow?’s head in miniature. Wonderfully na- 
tural imitations they are, too, made of soft, 
downy feathers, from out of which sparkle two 
bright, knowing eyes. Dragon flies and butter- 
flies are invariably favorite designs for hair- 
pins ; these are frequently made of gold stud- 
ded with jewels. 

Of neckerchiefs, there is a large choice. The 
latest novelties in this direction are of gauze, 
with a plain-colored border; just inside this a 
pattern of conventionalized flowers is painted 
in terra-cotta color, and outlined with gold. 
Silk handkerchiefs that have the pattern woven 
in are ornamented at the corners with the brush. 
There is, however, no paucity of designs even 
here, small as the space is in which the artist 
can exhibit his skill. One that is now well 
known shows two cocks fighting. Though I 
cannot say they are in particularly good taste 
for ladies’ wear, they are admirable on one 
score, and that is the cleverness which is dis- 
played in the drawing and coloring. Fasuion. 
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. Fic. 1.—WALL POCKET. 


An old palm-leaf fan, or a piece of card-board 
shaped like a fan, with a handle fastened to it, 
forms the foundation of this wall pocket. It is 
them covered over with satin, with a piece three- 
quarters the size made of card-board covered with 
plush embroidered ; this is lined with satin with 
the upper edges turned back, fastened at the 


Fig. 1. 





lower edge, forming the pocket. A chenille 
cord finishes the edge all around, with a bunch 
of chenille pompons tied with cord upon 
the handles, at the sides, and also around 
the lower edge. These pockets can be made so 
very handsome as to form a pleas- 
ing addition to any wall upon which 
they are hung, and prove very use- 
ful to put odds and ends in. 





Fies. 2 and 3.—LAMP MAT. 


(Knitting, Crochet, and Cross- 
stitch.) —Octagonal mat, composed 
of triangular pieces of wool, knit- 
ted with light and dark shades al- 
ternately. Each of the octagons is 
knitted with gray wool, and after- 
wards worked in cross-stitch with 
red and blue wool. The light sec- 
tions are embroidered with blue 
and the dark ones with red wool. 
The separate sections are then sewn 
together with red wool in long 
stitches, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Round the outer edge is a border 
worked with three shades of wool in knitting 
and crochet. The mat is lined underneath with 
cloth. For each section proceed as follows: 
Cast on 26 stitches, and knit to and fro 72 rows 
plain, slipping the first stitch of every row, and 
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putting the wool from the front tothe back. In 
every fifth and sixth row knit together the last 
two stitches, and at the end of 72d row cast off 
the last two stitches. Then finish each section 
by crocheting two scallops as follows: Take up 
26 stitches from the 26 foundation stitches of 
the section, then knit 1 row plain, and for the 
first scallop (right side of the work) * 3 times 
alternately knit 2 together, knit 1, twice cotton 
forward ; then knit 2together, knit 2, leave the 
next 13 stitches unnoticed for the next scallop, 
turn the work, going back along the stitches, 
slip 1, purl 2 together ; out of the new made 
stitches knit 1, purl 1, purl 2 together, turn the 
work, knit 2 together, knit 1, twice cotton for- 
ward, knit 2 together, knit 1, twice cotton for- 
ward, knit 2 together, knit one, knit 2 together, 
turn the work, slip 1, twice alternately purl 2 
together ; out of the made stitches knit 1, purl 
1, then purl 2 together, turn the work, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, twice cotton forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, knit 2 together, turn the work, 


Fig. 2. 
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slip 1, purl 2 together; out of the made stitches 
knit 1, purl 1, then purl 2 together, turn the 
work, slip 1, knit 2, knit 2 together, turn the 
work, slip 1, purl 2 together, purl 1, turn the 
work, slip 1, knit 2 together, turn the work, 
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this completes 1 scallop, repeat from * along 
the 13 stitches left unnoticed. When all the 
eight sections are finished, work the cross-stitch 
pattern from No. 7, according to the directions 


Fie. 3. 





given above. Then sew the sections together, 
taking care to keep the work flat, and crochet 
round the outer edge of the border two rounds 
as follows. I1stround: With the darkest shade 
of your wool used in the sections, * 1 double in 
Ist stitch, + 3 times alternately 5 chain, 
miss 1, 1 double (this last double must be 
worked in the first of the center two stitches 
of the scallop), 5 chain, 1 double in next 
stitch, 3 times alternately 5 chain, miss 1, 
l double, repeai once from +, then 3 chain, 
repeat 7 times from *. Close every round 
With a slipstitch. 2d round: (With the 
lightest gray wool) 3 times alternately 1 
double in 5 chain, 1 purl of 5 chain, and 
l double in the first stitch, 1 chain; then 
*,1 double in 5 chain at the point of the 
scallop, 1. purl, 1 chain,'1 double in the 
same 5 chain, 7 times alternately 1 purl, 1 
chain, 1 double in the next 5 chain, repeat 
from *, and close the round with a slip- 
stitch. 





Fic. 4-—WORK BASKET. 

The foundation of the basket is of card- 
board. The piece for the back measures 
Seven inches long and four inches wide. 
The piece for the front is fourteen inches 
long, and the same width as the back ; the 


purl 2 together, draw up the last stitch; blue, and coral-pink silks; bind both pieces 


with pale blue ribbon and sew the front to the 
back on the ends by a needle and silk. Now 
cut a piece of plain card for the bottom to fit ex- 
actly ; bind it and sew it in its place; the top 
is cut in the same way, it is 
worked with a cross-stitch de- 
sign, is bound with ribbon, and 
sewn to the back. The other 
side is made in the same way ; 
the two parts must be fixed at 
the bottom to a strip of stout 
card-board two inches wide, 
covered with silk; this will 
make the box firmer, by joining 
‘the two halves together. For 
the handle take a piece of plain 
card-board atid a piece of per- 
forated card two inches wide and 
about fourteen inches long; 
work on the perforated card with 
a cross-stitch pattern, line the 
handle with silk and bind the, 
edges with ribbon; sew to. the 
basket at the ends by a needle 
and silk. The lids are fastened 
down by a button and loop of 
elastic. 





Fics. 5, 6, anp 7.—WORK BAG. 


This bag is made of light blue 
satin with strips of écrn Java 
canvas embroidered in different 
colored silks, from the designs 
Figs. 6 and 7 giving full working 
size. Fig. 6 shows the design for 
the lower part of bag which is cut in points and 
finished with silk fringe and tassels. The bor- 
der for the upper part is shown in Fig. 7. The 
bag is lined with satin and has drawing strings 
of silk braid. 


Fig. 4. 





bottom must be cut to fit when the front is sewn | Fies. 8, 9, anv 10.—EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


to the back ; the plain card is lined and covered 
with olive silk, and over this is placed perfor- 
ated card worked with cross-stitch in olive, pale 


FOR SILK PATCHWORK. 
As there is at present a craze for sllk patch- 
work, and the small sections are frequently 
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upon which they are worked, or the taste of the 
designer. 
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ornamented with em- 
broidery and appliqué, 
so as to give diversity 
to the effect, we think 
a few suitable designs 
may prove acceptable 
to our readers. The 
‘accompanying designs 
can be varied in color- 
ing to suit the pieces 
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DESIGNS FOR TOILET TABLE AND 
BEDSTEAD. 
(See extra page in front of book.) 

The designs for toilet table and drapery 
for beadstead completes the furniture for 
the room ; the other designs having been 
given in two previous numbers of the Mag- 
azine. An ordinary packing box can be 
altered to form the foundation for the toilet 
table, which can be made to fit into a cor- 
ner, or else straight across the back so as 
to set upon the side of a room. The box 
should have an upright fastened upon the 
back with a rounded piece of wood upon 
the top from which the curtains are drap- 
ed. The box should first be covered over 
with pink or blue silesia, over this the 
drapery of white dotted muslin, bunting, 
or scrim edged with lace is draped. Cre- 
tonne also forms a very pretty 
furnishing for a table, it can 
be trimmed with plaited ruf- 
fles of the same, or with a 
wool fringe combining all the 
colors. The canopy for the 
bed is made to match the 
table, the upper canopy be- 
ing a light frame coming half 
way across the bed, covered 
with the same materials as 
the table. The curtains can 
all be looped back with rib- 
bons, chains, cords, or band 
of the material of which the 
curtains are composed. These 
simple decorations add very 
greatly ‘o the effect of aroom 
at amerely nominal expend- 

iture. 


TOY REINS. 

With strong yarn cast on 
ten stitches and knit garter 
fashion two strips one and 
one-quarter yards long ; then 
turn one-quarter of a yard 
atoneend of each strip, back 
and fasten securely. This 
forms the arm holes. Now, 
cast on fourteen stitches and 
knit another strip long 
enough to reach across the 
child’s breast from arm to 
arm. Crochet a scallop clear 
around this, chain stitch 
the name of a favorite horse 
on it, add five or six tiny 
bells to one edge, and sew 
the ends to the arm-holes on 
the lines. 








PRACTICAL HINTS UPON ORESSMAKING. 





We have given our readers directions, which | should be trimmed off to the proper depth, after 
| the belt is basted on where the gathering ends, 


we hope have proved of service in making a 
dress with a basque bodice, but there are many 
who desire to make the old-fashioned, full, 
round, belted bodice, always more or less.worn 
for ordinary wash-dresses; and particularly 
fashionable this present season. 
will try to give some directions. Cut and piece 
the lining as directed for a basque bodice, with 
the exception that you cut it only two inches 
below the waist all around. Tack the bust 


To such we | 


The sleeves and collar are made and put on also 
as directed for a basque bodice. 





ABOUT CUTTING MATERIALS. 


In cutting velvet, great care must be taken, 
so that it all shades dark alike on looking from 


' the top downwards; this can be easily ascer. 
| tained by holding the velvet in the hand and 


plaits, which have to be stitched in the lining | 
| ming, for no amount of care will enable you to 


only; put the side-pieces on to the back. Next 
put the two underside pieces on to those next 
back ; stitch all the seams and press them. The 
seams of the lining for a full bodice, after being 
snipped, are turned towards the material; this 
prevents the need of over-sewing. 
lining upon the material, allowing fifteen inches 
from the edge of material to edge of the front 
lining; this is for the fullness. If you wish 
more fullness, you must allow it here. Cut the 
material away to the lining at the armholes, the 
shoulders, and side. Tack across the shoulder, 
around the armhole, and down the side-seam, 
being sure to place a pin here and there be- 
tween the under arm-seam and first bust-plait. 
Now, go to the throat, If you wish to have a 
plaited bodice, commence about two inches from 
the shoulder, and plait up all the material in 
small single or box plaits, as preferred. When 
this is done, plait at the waist, arranging the 
plaits to cover the two bust-plait seams on each 
side. If you wish the fullness gathered, fit it 
plainly around the neck, and gather three or 
four times at the waist, commencing from the 
second bust plait. For the back, cut a piece of 
material twenty-four inches wide, and the 
length for the back. Fold it in half, and pin the 


Put the | 


looking selvage-way down it; one way it will 
shade lighter than the other. If it is to hk 
used cut on the bias, be careful to get a true 
bias before you commence cutting your trim. 


make the folds set properly unless such is the 
case. The pile of velvet or velveteen feels 
rougher towards the hand as you pass it down- 
wards over it when it is rightly placed, and 
should be brushed in the contrary direction to 
other materials ; thus, you would brush a vel- 
vet bodice from the waist to the throat. If you 
cannot decide which is the right and wrong 
side of a twilled material, hold the selvage 
down, and see that the twill goes from right to 
left upwards. Cashmeres are twilled only on 
one side; French merinos on both. They, as 
well as most twilled goods, are always folded 
right side out. 

It is not now usual to use crape double; it is 
lined with a soft black silk-muslin, or crino- 
line without any stiffening in it; it is difficult 
to tell which is the right and wrong side of 


| crape; but if you observe closely, the small 


lining of the back upon it, with the armhole | 


side next the selvage of material. Cut around 
as described for fronts, open out the lining and 


material, plait or gather the material to size of | 


back of neck and also at waist; when this is 
drawn up to the size required, lay the lining on 
the material, and tack down the shoulder, 
around the armhole, and down the side. Now 
pin and tack the shoulder and side-piece to- 
gether as directed for basque bodice ; put it on 
to see that it fits properly; correct the two 
sides as before described. When corrected 
stitch the backs to the front. When stitching, 
do not join the side-seains next front below the 
waist. The fronts are turned down, as de- 
scribed for basque bodice, and a belt is stitched 
on over the gathering, to which the overskirt is 
sewed on, or the edge can be hemmed or bound 
with tape, the overskirt belt worn over it, a rib- 
bon belt covering the one of the material. When 
the belt is sewed on the bodice, the lower edge 


raised lumps are on the right side ; but in hold- 
ing the selvage to you when the crape is on the 
right side, the crimp slants from left to right. 
Bands for trimming, of whatever material they 
may be, must be lined and made before they 
are put on the dress, where they are placed by 
slip-stitching, the stitches not showing upon 
the right side. 

Below we give a list of the widths of different 
materials usually used for dresses. 


Inches, 
Alpaca. ..... . 26, 34, 36 
Beige . . . «© « « © 25,28, — 
Damassée .. . . .. . 22,—,— 
Broché (Woolen) .. . 24,—,— 
Cashmere... .. . 46,—,— 
CW « « « + «0s Oe eee 
Tape . «+ « « « « Sy eee 


Crépede Chine. . . . 24,—,— 
Flannel, White . . . . 24to 72 

Flannel, Colored . . . 26, 32, 
Foulard, Silk. . . . . 24,—, 


Grenadine. . .... 2%4,—, 
See eS eee 
eae eee ee 
Nun’s Veiling . . . . 45, 46, 


Henrietta Cloth . . . . 25, 


Sh Mek... . . aa 
Silk Trimming . . . . 22, 26, 
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FISH. 


Fish, on account of its abundance, cheapness, 
and wholesomeness, is invaluable as an article 
of food. It is easily digested, and as it has a 
large proportion of nitrogenous material, it is 
especially adapted to all those upon whom there 
are great demands for nervous energy. Salmon 
heads the list ‘‘ of whatsoever hath scales and 
fins,’ in nutritive qualities, and it is richer 
than meat. The next in value are fat halibut, 
shad, white-fish, mackerel, blue-fish, flounder, 
trout, cod, haddock, etc. Red-blooded fish, 
like salmon, mackerel, and blue-fish, have the 
oil distributed through the body. They are 
nutritious for those who can digest them, but 
are too rich and oily for invalids. White-fish, 
like flounders, haddock, shad, etc., have the 
oil in the liver, and are more easily digested. 
Fish should be perfectly fresh and thoroughly 
cooked, or it will be very indigestible, and 
sometimes poisonous. Broiling and baking are 
the best methods. Small pan-fish and fillets of 
large, white, dry fish are good if fried ; but oily 
fish should never be fried. Salting draws out 
the nutritive part of fish the same as it does in 
meat; and either, when thus prepared, should 
be used as a relish, and not depended upon for 
nourishment. Fat fish are injured less than 
white fish, as the fat is not removed by salting. 
Fish should be cleaned as soon as possible, in 
strongly-salted water. They should be washed 
(not soaked) by wiping with a cloth wet in salt 
water; then wrap them in a cloth which is 
sprinkled with salt, and put them in a cool 
place. Do not put them in a refrigerator with 
other food, as they will be apt to taint it. Put 
ice around them, if necessary, but do not let 
them touch the ice, as fresh water and ice will 
soften them. When once they lose their hard, 
firm consistency, they are considered unfit to 
eat by those who know what good fish really 
are. Frozen fish should be thawed in cold 
water. Fresh-water fish having a muddy taste 
orsmell are improved by soaking in salt and 
water. Salt fish should be soaked in fresh 
water, with the skin side up, to draw out the 
salt. 

To clean a fish.—If the fish have svales, re- 
move them before opening ; scrape with a small, 
sharp knife from the tail to the head; hold the 
knife flat and slanting, resting it on the fish, 


~ that the scales may be taken upon the knife ; 


scrape slowly, that the scales may not fly over 
everything near, and rinse the knife often in 
cold water. When the fish is to be served 
whole, do not remove the head and tail. Smelts 
and small fish served whole are opened under 
the gills, and the contents squeezed out by 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 








pressing from the middle with the thumb and 
finger. Large fish are split open from the gills 
half-way down the lower part of the body, the 
entrails removed, and the inside scraped and 
cleaned. Open far enough to remove all blood 
on the backbone. Many leave the sound, which 
is the white part adhering to the bone, but it is 
better to remove it. 

To skin a fish.—Cut a thin, narrow strip down 
the backbone, taking off the dorsal fin; then 
open the lower part half-way down. Slip the 
knife under and up through the bony part of 
the gills, and hold this bony part between the 
thumb and finger, and strip the skin off toward 
the tail. Then do the same on the other side. 
Small fish, like mackerel and white-fish, when 
dressed for broiling, should be split through the 


| back. 


To bone a fish.—Clean, and strip off the skin ; 
lay the fish flat on a board; begin at the tail, 


| and run the knife in under the flesh close to 


the bone, and scrape it away clean from the 
bone, holding the flesh carefully, not to break 
the flakes. When the flesh on one side is re- 


| moved, slip the knife under the bone on the 


| 


other side and raise the bone, leaving the flesh 


| on the board ; then pull out all the small bones 
| left in the flesh, which you can easily feel with 


| the fingers. 
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Fish with many fine bones, like 
shad and herring, are not boned ; but from cod, 
mackerel, white-fish, and haddock, they may 
be easily removed. 

Fillets of fish are the flesh separated from the 
bone, and served whole or divided. Flounders, 
halibut, and bass should have the fillets on 
each side divided lengthwise, making four long, 
thin pieces. Other fish are cut into thin slices 
or small squares. Very small fish may be split, 
the bone removed, and the whole fish rolled up 
from the tail to the head, and fastened with a 
skewer. 

Broiled fish.—First, clean the fish ; wash with 
a cloth wet in salt water, and dry on a clean 
fish-towel kept for no other purpose. Most fish 
should be split down the back, and if you pre- 
fer, cut off the head and tail. Oily fish need 
only salt and pepper; but dry white-fish should 
be spread with soft butter before brojling. Use 
a double-wire broiler, and grease well with salt 
pork rind. Put the thickest edge of the fish 
next the middle of the broiler, and always broil 
the flesh side first, as the skin burns easily. 
Cook the flesh side until itis brown. The time 
should vary with the thickness of the fish. 
Move the broiler up and down, that all parts 
may be equally browned ; then turn, and cook 
on the other side, just enough to crisp the skin. 
Small fish require from five to ten minutes ; 
thicker fish fifteen or twenty minutes. The fire 
should be hot and clear. If the fish be very 
thick, hold it farther from the fire; or when 
nicely browned, put the broiler in the oven on 
a dripping-pan, and cook till the flesh sepa- 
rates easily from the bones. When ready to 
serve, loosen the fish from the broiler on each 
side, open the broiler, and heaving the flesh side 
of the fish uppermost, slide it off without break- 
ing. Spread with butter, salt, and pepper. Gar- 
nish with parsley and slices of lemon. 
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RECIPES. 


ScALLoPeD HALIBUT oR Cop. 


Ingredients. —Cold fish, 
Bread crumbs, 
Seasoning and a little parsley, 
Three ounces of butter, 
Five tablespoonfuls of milk. 


Take cold flakes of halibut or cod, removing 
all the bones, place a layer of them in a pudding 
dish, seasoned well with salt, pepper, and a very 


little chopped parsley. Place over thema layer |. 


of bread crumbs, and add three ounces of but- 
ter to them in pieces. Fill up the dish in this 
manner, having the upper layer of bread crumbs 
and butter. At one side of the dish turn in the 
five tablespoonfuls of new milk, and bake until 
well browned in a hot oven. Thirty minutes 
will usually cook it sufficiently. 


POTATOES WITH PARMESAN CHEESE. 


Ingredients.—Two pounds of potatoes, 
Two ounces grated Parmesan 
cheese, 
One gill of cream, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Seasoning. 

Parboil the potatoes, then cut them in thin 
slices, place them in a saucepan with the butter 
and some seasoning; let them fry a golden 
brown, then sprinkle over them the grated 
cheese ; place on a very hot dish. Into a stew- 
pan put the cream and a little seasoning, let 
boil and pour the sauce round the potatoes, and 
serve immediately. 


CHEESE SANDWICHES. 


Ingredients. —One hard boiled egg, 
One quarter of a pound of cheese, 
Half a teaspoonful of salt, 
Half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
Half a teaspoonful of mustard, 
One tablespoonful of melted butter, 
One tablespoonful of milk, 
Bread, or biscuit, and butter. 


These are extremely nice and are easily made. 
Take the yolk of the egg and put it into a small 
bowl and crumble it down; put into it the but- 
ter and mix it smooth with a spoon, then add 
the seasoning and cheese, mixing each well; 
lastly the milk which will make it the proper 
thickness. Spread this between buttered biscuit 
or bread, and you could not require a better 
sandwich. Some people will prefer the sand- 
wiches less highly seasoned, in that case season 
to taste. 
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CuRRIED VEAL. 


Ingredients.—Two pounds of breast of veal, 
Two onions, 
A quarter of a pound of drippings, 
One pint of water or stock, 
Seasoning. 

Put the dripping into a saucepan, let it melt, 
cut the onions in slices and brown them in the 
dripping; take the veal, cut away the skin, 
divide into equal size pieces, take out the onions 
from the drippings, put in the meat and brown 
it; put the onions and water, or stock, with 
seasoning into a stewpan and stew gently for 
two hours. Thicken the gravy before serving 
with a very little flour. 


CHICKEN JELLY FOR INVALIDS. 


Ingredients.—One leg and thigh of a chicken, 
One large coffee-cup of water, 
Salt to taste. 
Remove the skin from the chicken and all fat, 
wash it clean in cold water ; then put it intoa 
saucepan with the skin, the coffee-cup of cold 
water and salt; boil slowly to pieces, strain into 
acup, or let it stand until jellied. 


CHICKEN FRITTERS. 
Ingredients.—Cold chicken or turkey, 
One pint of milk, 
Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
One egg, 
Lara, 
Seasoning. 

This is a good way to use up cold bits of tur- 
key or chicken; cut them in pieces of uniform 
size, if possible, make a batter of the milk, flour, 
and eggs; sprinkle pepper and salt over the 
cold fowl, and mix with the batter ; fry as you 
do any kind of fritters in hot lard; drain well, 
serve hot. This is a good breakfast dish. 


Compote OF RHUBARB AND RICE. 


Ingredients.—One bundle of rhubarb, 
Four ounces of rice, 
One and a half pounds of loaf 
sugar, 
One pint of milk, 
Little extract of vanilla. 

Well wash and pick the rice, place it in the 
milk, which must be boiling, add four ounces of 
loaf sugar and twenty drops of extract of 
vanilla; let it boil gently uatil the rice is ten- 
der, then take from the fire and let it get cold. 
Trim the rhubarb, cut it into small pieces, put 
in a stewpan without any water, place on the 
fire and let simmer until the rhubarb is cooked, 
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RECIPES. 








add the sugar remaining, let it boil five minutes 
on a strong fire, take off the scum and set away 
to get cold. When wanted for table make a 
borderof the rice, put the rhubarb in the center. 


STRAWBERRY SHortT CAKE. 


Ingredients. —One quart of sifted flour, 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der 

Two ’ teaspoonfuls of the best 
butter, 

Buttermilk, 

One tablespoonful of soda, 

Large strawberries, 

Pulverized sugar, 

Butter, to spread the cake, 

Rich cream. 

Add the baking powder to the flour, into this 
rub the butter; wet with a sufficient quantity 
of buttermilk to form a soft dough, having first 
dissolved in the buttermilk the soda; mix 
lightly and bake immediately on a griddle ; 
make the cake rather thick and about the cir- 
cumference of a dinner plate. When baked, 
and while warm, split and cover freely with the 
best butter ; cover the lower half thickly with 
the best and ripest strawberries ; sprinkle the 
berries liberally with powdered: sugar. Cover 
the lower half of the cake and berries with the 
upper half as a lid; dust the lid with sugar, 
and pour rich cream over it. 


ORANGE CAKE. 


Ingredients.—One cup of milk, 

One cup of melted butter, 

Three cups of sugar, 

Four and a half cups of flour, 

Six eggs, 

One tablespoonful of Royal Baking 

Powder. 
Mix butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs 

without beating, then milk and flour, last of all 
baking powder ; bake in jelly tins. 


For THE JELLY. 


Ingredients.——Four oranges, 

One lemon, 

Three teaspoonfuls of corn-starch, 

One cup of sugar, 

Half a cup of boiling water. 

Squeeze the juice from the oranges and lemons, 

and grate some of the rind, stir all the ingre- 
dients together while boiling until it is smooth. 
When cold spread between the cakes and ice if 
you choose. 





Vinegar may be clarified by shaking & tea- 
spoonful of sweet skimmed milk with each 
pint. Leave for a day or two and decant from 
the precipitate. If still turbid, add a little 
more milk. 





ANALYZING THE BAKING PowDERs. 





*SSROYAL’’ THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY PURE BAKIiIG 
POWDER MADE.—ACTION OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Under the direction of the New York State 
Board of Health, eighty-four different kinds of 
baking powders, embracing all the brands that 
could be found for sale in the State, were sub- 
mitted to examination and analysis by Prof. C. 
F. CHANDLER, a Member of the State Board, and 
President of the New York City Board of Health, 
assisted by Prof. Epwarp G. Lovs, the well- 
known late United States Government chemist. 

The official report shows that a large number 
of the powders examined were found to contain 
alum or lime; many of them to such an extent 
as to render them seriously objectionable for use 
in the preparation of human food. 

Alum was found in twenty-nine samples. 
This drug is employed in baking powders to 
cheapen their cost. The presence of lime is 
attributed to the impure cream of tartar of com- 
merce used in their manufacture. Such cream 
of tartar was also analyzed and found to contain 
lime and other impurities, in some samples to 
the extent of 93 per cent. of their entire weight. 

All the baking powders of the market, with 
the single exception of ‘‘ Royal’’ (not including 
the alum and phosphate powders, which were 
long since discarded as unsafe or inefficient by 
prudent housekeepers) are made from the im- 
pure cream of tartar of commerce, and conse- 
quently contain lime to a corresponding extent. 

The only baking powder yet found by chemi- 
cal analysis to be entirely free from lime and 
absolutely pure is the ‘‘ Royal.’’ This perfect 
purity results from the exclusive use of cream of 
tartar specially refined and prepared by patent 
processes of the N. Y. Tartar Co., which totally 
remove the tartrate of lime, and other impurities. 
The cost of this chemically pure cream of tartar 
is much greater than any other, and on account 
of this greater cost is used in no baking powder 
but the ‘‘ Royal.”’ 

Prof. Love, who made the analyses of baking 
powders for the New York State Board of Health, 
as wellas for the Government, says of the purity 
and wholesomeness of ‘‘ Royal’”’ :— 

‘*T have tested a package of ‘ Royal Baking 
Powder ’ which I purchased in the open market, 
and find it composed of pure and wholesome in- 
gredients. It is a cream of tartar powder of a 
high degree of merit, and does not contain either 
alum or phosphates or any injurious sub- 
stances. 

E. G. Love, Ph.D.” 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Judging our subscribers by ourselves, if they 
will grant the liberty, we have a notion that 
they are never tired of looking at pretty pic- 
tures, and so the June number of Gopgey’s 
Lapy’s Book appears with more than the usual 
quota of illustrations. The steel plate frontis- 
piece, which we furnish this month, is entitled 
‘*The Puppy Class,’’ being a droll sketch from 
a bench show, where some very cute dogs are on 
exhibition. The nine competitors have been 
classified by the clever artist according to their 
characteristic poses, one representing impu- 
dence, another indifference, a third jealousy, 
etc. ete., forming altogether a very attractive 
study of young animal life. In the present era 
of fashion, dogs are so popular as companions, 
both for ladies and gentlemen, that it may in- 
terest our readers to know something about the 
points of our ‘‘competitors.’’ The first puppy 
on the left-hand side of the plate, that has 
assumed an attitude of impudence, is a pug, 
a breed that has of late years been very popular, 
but no longer ranks as first in favor. 

The points of a pug are: Head, large and mas- 
sive, with a short, blunt muzzle. Eyes, large, 
brown, and prominent. Ears, small, fine, and 
falling close to head—‘‘ button ears.’’ Body, 
short and wide in chest, with legs of fair length. 
Tail, well turned over the back, and tightly 
curled and lying on one side of spine. Color 
and markings, bright fawn of various shades. 
The markings should be clearly defined. The 
muzzle or mask must be black ; and the ears, 
wrinkles, moles on the cheeks, and the ‘‘ thumb 
mark’’ or dark spot on the forehead also dark in 
color, with a dark line down the center-of back 
to root of tail. The toe-nails should be black. 
Height, 10 to 16 inches. Weight, 10 to 25 
pounds. 

The second competitor is a crossed breed, which 
might be called a black-and-tan spaniel. He 
will grow handsomer as he grows older; will 
make a good field dog, easily broken and re- 
trieving naturally on land or water. His points 
are mostly his own, but he retains some of the 
following characteristics of the pure black 
spaniel: Body, long, with short legs and broad 
chest. Head, long, but not snipy or heavy. 
Eyes, dark. Mouth, level, with even teeth. 
Tail, docked, and carried downward, or even in 
a line with back. Ears, set low, close to cheeks, 
narrow at junction of heac, but large and lobe- 
shaped at base. Coat, black and satin-like, 
with plenty of feathering on legs and breast. 
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Weight, 30 to 40 pounds. 
inches. 

The third competitor is a bull dog, whostands 
beside the bull terrier, his late rival in popular 
favor, and is selected as a type of jealousy. 
The points of a fine bull dog are: Head (the 
chief characteristic of the breed), should have 
as great circumference as possible, 17$ to 19 
inches, square in shape, broad in front, not 
wedge-shaped, and the skin on it should be 
loose, lying in heavy wrinkles on its jaws ; the 
lower jaw projecting beyond the upper, with an 
upward turn in front. Tusks, or canine teeth, 
wide apart, and the front teeth regular. Chops 
loose and heavy, and of considerable circumfer- 
ence. Nose, should lay well back, broad, moist, 
and perfectly black. Eyes, large, soft, round, 
and dark-colored, and set wide apart. Stop, 
wide and deep. Ears, small and rose-shaped, 
set well on corner of skull. Neck, muscular 
and slightly curved. Chest, wide and deep. 
Fore-legs, much shorter than hind ones, and 
turned out at shoulders. Tail, set low, short, 
fine, and with a break, or knot, near base. 
Coat, short and close. Hind-legs, higher than 
front ones, and well cow-hocked. Color, brindle- 
and-white, brindle, white, fawn, red-and-blue 
brindle. Gait, very ungainly. Weight, 35 to 55 
pounds, when not too fat. On the other hand, 
the points of the bull terrier are: Head, flat, 
wide between the ears, and wedge-shaped or 
short, as in a bull dog. Teeth, powerful and 
regular; an undershot dog is very undesirable. 
Nose, large and black. Eyes, small, black, and 


Height, 17 to 22 


oblong. Neck, moderately long and arched. 
Fore-legs, moderately high and perfectly 
straight. Hind-legs, long and muscular. 


Body, deep at chest, and well ribbed-up. Coat, 
short and rather harsh to touch. Color, white 
in best specimens, but white with patches of 
other colors or brindled is admissible. Tail, 
fine, tapering, and carried straight out. Ears, 
cropped, and standing right up. Weight, 5 to 
30 pounds. 

Number five in the exhibit is alsoa bull ter- 
rier, and number six is a mongrel with no points 
to call his own. Number seven, who is dozing 
comfortably in the foreground, is a pointer who 
now rivals the setter as a “‘bird dog.’’ This. 
breed has considerable endurance, and shows 4 
head wide between ears, with a decided fall at 
stop, and the occipital protuberance well devel- 
oped. The muzzle ghould be long, wide, and 
blunt. Nose, large and moist, dark liver or 
flesh-colored jaws, powerful, with even teeth. 
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Lips, fairly developed. Eyes, moderately large, 
and matching color of coat. Ears, hanging flat 
at sides of head, low-set, soft, thin, and long. 
Chest, not too wide, but very deep. Body, fair 
length, with strong, arched loins. Fore-legs, 
strong and heavy. Tail, short, thick at root, 
and gradually tapering to the tip; it should be 
carried straight out. Coat, soft, but weather- 
proof. Color is a matter of little importance. 

Number eight is a Scotch terrier. The soft, 
long-haired dogs so often sold for this breed are 
wholly different. A real Scotch terrier is thick- 
set, compact, and short-coated, about nine and 
ahalf inches high, with a comparatively long 
body, and a weight at from thirteen to seven- 
teen pounds. Its points are: Head, long and 
bald, rather than round, and free from long, 
soft, or woolly hair. Muzzle and roof of mouth, 
black. Eyes, small and dark-hazel. Ears, 
small and free from long hair, feather, or fringe ; 
either carried erect or semi-erect. Coat, dense, 
hard, and about two inches long. Tail, six to 
eight inches long, and carried with a slight 
bend. Color, various shades of gray, grizzle, 
or brindle. 

Number nine is another mongrel, that is 
caged on the bench, while his happier compan- 
ions are free and unshackled. Envy consumes 
his pretty little soul, and the artist has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in depicting that emotion 
without doing outrage to the canine features. 

Following this attractive study is our usual 
fashion-plate, showing the very latest patterns 
and colors in Parisian costumes, adapted to the 
use and requirements of our own country. This 
plate is described in detail in our fashion de- 
partment, where there may be found also some 
helpful explanations of our fashions in black 
and white. The fancy-work plate and illustra- 
tions are described in the work department, and 
make up some very attractive pages in the book. 
An extra illustration is a fine cut called “A 
Village Wedding,”’ being a reproduction of a 
painting by Luke Fildes, A.R.A. This charm- 
ing picture is used as an illustration of a love 
story printed in this number, and forms an- 
other attractive feature in our June Gopey's, 
which is one of the finest numbers we have is- 

sued for some time. 


‘*A MORRIS PARLOR.” 


Whoever would experience a new sensation, 
and know for the first time what rich and deli- 
cate fancies can be produced in elegant, artistic 
furniture and soft, charming colors in special 
art fabrics, which, in their noble designs grace- 
fully outlined, reveal those superb interiors 





that characterize the paintings of Burne Jones, 
Alma Tadema, and Rosetti, need only to obtain 
a glimpse of the exquisitely-furnished rooms of 
which we have been permitted to publish an 
illustration, through the ominy of Messrs. C. 
B. Scott & Co. 

This parlor is taken from the country seat of 
C. F. Clothier, Esq., near Media, Pa., and is a 
fine example of the distinctive and inimitable 
qualities of the celebrated English art fabrics 
and wood designs after Messrs. Morris & Co., 
London. 

The very merits, variety, and suggestions 
displayed in the constructive skill of the deco- 
rator, together with the beauties of designs and 
materials, are very difficult to portray, and need 
amore elaborate description than our limited 
space will permit, and we shall therefore only 
mention such effects as are most noteworthy. 

The wood-work in the room is of finely-carved 
and polished old oak and solid mahogany, the 
furniture being a rich and boldl Pa dragon 
design, in the last-named wood. 

The color tones contained in the carpet, fur- 
niture coverings, portieres, and curtain draper- 
ies are peculiarly Morris, though representing 
the spirit of true Oriental art. 

The Morris Wilton carpet: The ground-work 
of this decoration needs more than passing no- 
tice, as the low, rich harmonies of color, and the 
soft Indian designs, so pleasingly observable 
in all of the Morris floor coverings, enable the 
production of a consistent whole in the arrange- 
ment of the furniture coverings and draperies, 
which are at once elegant and artistic. 

Over the richly-carved mantel, the treat- 
ment around the deep-beveled glass of the 
beautiful foliated frame is in the same shades of 
golden bronze and silver as are repeated in the 
chandeliers, the cornices over the windows, and 
the Cairene panels in the doorways. This still 
further carries out the idea of consistency by 
making all the upper decorations of the room 
alike, and which harmonizes beautifully with 
the frescos on the walls, frieze, and ceilings. 

The chandeliers themselves are elegant ex- 
amples of artistic metal work, with their fine 
chasings and graceful lines, while the Cairene 
panels, after original designs from Cairo, are 
one of the richest and most effective decorations, 
displaying in their Oriental designs the same 
spirit as that embodied in the carpet. . 

The whole effect that has been produced is 
entirely artistic and pleasing to the most fastidi- 
ous, and illustrates most forcibly what results 
from that treatment of the Morris Art Fabrics, 
in which is at once discernible the clearly-de- 
fined conception of the artist decorator, who 





blends designs and colors in beautiful harmony. 
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HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS, 
is of great value. Its action on the nerves of 
the disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 
Don’t fail to read Gopey’s offer of books in 
this magazine. 





A’GOOD SHOE-DRESSING must be a very neces- 
sary article to every lady’s toilet. Our atten- 
tion has been particularly called to Button’s 
Raven Gloss Shoe-Dressing, which is undoubt- 
edly the most popular dressing for ladies’ shoes 
in the market. We see that the leading dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada re- 
commend it, because it does not injure the 
leather. A high and unnatural polish is not 
claimed for Raven Gloss ; on the contrary, simply 
a natural finish. We can advise trying Raven 
Gloss. 

Do you DREAD WRINKLES ?—The death blow 
to youthful looks is the sure warning of age, 
which we would not dread if we could keep 
back the wrinkles. Palm Kosmeo will surely 
and positively prevent them, and keep the skin 
smooth and never chap, My own personal use 
is proof, and I am happy to say to my thousand 
customers, Try it, and you will never be with- 
out it. Mrs. C. Thompson, patentee of the 
Thompson Wave, 32 East Fourteenth St., New 
York. Make no mistake in the number. 

Casumere Bovqvet Perrume.—A delightful 
odor for the handkerchief, manufactured by 
Messrs. Colgate & Co., the well-known per- 
fumers. The refined delicacy of this perfume 
and its lasting qualities have been reached only 
after a long series of experiments, continuing 
through many years of study in the laboratory, 
and the use and destruction of many hundred 
pounds of sweet and delicate flowers. A trial 
of this perfume is only necessary to insure satis- 
faction to the most fastidious taste. We were 
more than gratified by its lasting and fragrant 
odor, and cordially recommend ‘it to our friends 
and the public as worthy of at least a trial. 

WE TAKE PLEASURE in calling the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of James Mc- 
Greery & Co., which appears in another column. 
This house is one of the largest dry goods 
houses in New York, and can be relied upon to 
fill all orders sent in a prompt and careful man- 
ner, at moderate prices. Our lady friends would 
do well to get prices and samples from this 
house, and can feel safe that everything will be 
as represented. . 





ART, MUSIC, AND LITERATURE. 


The plot of Sullivan’s new opera is laid in 
Japan, and contains many droll situations. 

F. Marion Crawford has completed a new 
novel, called ‘‘ Zoroaster the Prophet.’’ 

According to a foreign music journal, Mozart 
began his career at the age of 12; Weber and 
Carafa at 14; Zingarelli and Galuppi at 16; 
Generali, Pacini, and Petrella at 17; Rossini at 
18; Boieldieu, Handel, Mehul, Cherubini, Sa- 
lieri, and Donizetti at 20; Scarlatti, Paer, 
Meyerbeer, and Ponchielli at 21; Paisello and 
Spontini at 22; Bellini, Cimerosa, and Wagner 
at 23; Pergolesi at 24; Grétry, Herold, Merca- 
dante, and Massenet at 25; Piccini, Adam, 
Thomas, and Verdi at 26 ; Flotow at 27; Gluck 
and Halévy at 28; Auber at 30; Gounod at 33; 
Lulli at 39; David at 41; Tritto at 45; and 
Rameau at 50. 


Tupper, the English poet, is in very straitened' 


circumstances. 

Henry James has published a volumeof short 
stories reprinted from the periodicals. 

Eastman Johnson is at work upon a portrait 
of President Cleveland. 

‘¢The Great Cryptogram’’ will be the title of 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s book on the Baconian 
authorship of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Alfred Goupil bequeathed a portion of 
his fine collection of tapestries to the Gobelins, 
and to the Louvre his bust of Donatello. 

At the Vienna museum there is a newly re- 
ceived bust of Artemis, found at Cyprus, and 
probably executed by a pupil of Praxitoles 
about the fourth century B.C. The forearms 
are slightly injured, but the bust is otherwise 
in good condition. 


os 


BOOK TABLE. 


Famous Peorte or Att Acres. Who they were, 
when they lived, and why they are famous. 
For popular use. By W. H. Van Orden. 
18mo.; cloth, ornamented; price, 50 cents. 
Published by A. L. Burt, 162 William Street, 
New York. For sale by all booksellers. 
This little volume should be in every home; 

not for the reason that people do not kwow the 

information it contains, but that they may not 
remember it when needed. A little hand-book 

of this character will serve to decide many 4 

question between disputants, as well as to prove 

a mentor to the questioning mind. Few can 

tell the exact year when Fulton demonstrated 

the application of steam as motive power t 

steamboats—or when Morse succeeded in inter- 

esting the government in the telegraph. These 
are but home illustrations, but they will serve 
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as instances of the value of this book, which 
gives the important facts and those only of pro- 
minent personages who have been noted in 
history by reason of their virtues, or it may be, 
their crimes. Such a little book is invaluable 
for a library table, and reference to it will clear 
up any confusion of dates or of individuals that 
is liable to occur to the best informed at times. 
The volume forms one of a series of most con- 
venient and attractive hand-books, now pub- 
lishing by A. L. Burt. The series is admirably 
edited, and forms a valuable collection of ‘‘ Use- 
ful and Practical Reference Books.’’ Some of 
the preceding volumes have already been no- 
ticed in these columns, viz: ‘‘ The Usages of the 
Best Society,’’ and ‘‘A Dictionary of Synonyms.”’ 


DiscRiMINATE. New York: D. Appleton & Co: 
For saie by Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


Is a small parchment-covered brochure, of ° 


the style of ‘‘Don’t,’’ which is justly called 
‘*A Manual for Guidance in the Use of Correct 
Words and Phrases in Ordinary Speech.’’ It 
should be in the hands of every young person 
who desires to learn to speak and write pure 
English. Young journalists especially should 
study it to save them from the slang and other 
degredations they are apt to acquire in their 
hurried daily work. ‘‘ Discriminate’’ is not so 
amusing as ‘‘ Don’t,’’ but it has much greater 
value. 


Tue Wircn’s Heap. In paper cover. By H. 
Rider Haggard. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York ; and Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
This is one of the most attractive of recent 

novels. It is somewhat fantastic in style, but 

is written with much skill and spirit. The 
theme of ‘‘The Witch’s Head”’ tells in the be- 
ginning of a wronged man’s revenge, and 
finally of a wife who wins her husband’s love 
from a woman who has been faithless to him in 
his youth. One ‘of the best descriptions in 

‘‘The Witch’s Head”’ is that which tells of the 

fighting in Zululand. 


Minp Reapinc. By Wm. A. Hovey. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. One vol. ; cloth ; illustrated ; 
price, $1.25. 

Thg best part of this book is derived from the 
reports of the London ‘‘ Society for Psychical 
Research,’’ whose investigations into the mys- 
teries of mesmerism, clairvoyance, spiritualism, 
and mind-reading, are the best yet made, Mr. 
Hovey, who is a Bostonian, appends a chapter 
giving the results of some of his own studies 
and observations. While the book is curious 
and interesting, we cannot say that it throws 
any new light upon the nature of the pheno- 
mena it considers. 





Stories By AmerRIcAN AutTHors. Tenth vol. 
Contains ‘‘A Pancha,’’ by T. A. Janvier; 
“The Ablest Man in the World,” by E. P. 
Mitchell; ‘‘ Young Motts Perry,’’ by C. 8S. 
Stephens; ‘‘Manma’tha,’’ by Charles de- 
Kay; ‘A Daring Fiction,’’ by H. H. Boyes- 
sen, and ‘‘ The Story of Two Lives,’’ by Julia 
Schayer. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons: 
For sale by Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF Tim1As TERRYSTONE. By 
Oliver Bell Bunce. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.: For sale by Lippincott Co., Phila. 
One vol., cloth; 305 pp. 

Oliver Bell Bunce’s new story, ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Timias Terrystone,”’’ tells of a handsome 
young artist of New York, who falls in love, or 
seems to do so, in quick succession, with three 
young women ; one a popular actress, another a 
Quaker girl of the Mohawk Valley, and the third 
a romantic city belle of a pretentious family. 
Mr. Bunce’s manner of narrating these so- 
called adventures is bright and breezy, and he 
gives to the not novel creation of his weak, 
susceptible hero a certain freshness. Readers 
will not be so wrought up by the story as to sit 
up all night to read it; but they will find en- 
tertainment in every chapter, with glimpses of 
stage-life, studio-life, and social life that are 
agreeable, though not brilliant. They will be 
glad to find that the three women all behave 
properly in,the entanglement with one hero, 
and that he marries the right one without break- 
ing the heart of either of the other two. 

1000 BiunpeErs 1n EnGuisH CoRRECTED. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 60 pp. ; 60 cents. 

A handy little volume telling how to avoid 
mistakes that are frequently made by those who 
ought to know better. Well worth the price 
and reading. 

By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. Chi- 

One vol., cloth. 


ToKOLoey. 
cago, Ill.: Sanitary Pub. Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

Tokology is not only an interesting but an 
exceedingly valuable book, and will do good 
service. The amount and character of the in- 
formation furnished in its pages will be found 
priceless to its readers, and should be in the 
hands of every marriageable girl, as well as 
every young mother, as it discusses with strength 
and purity physical questions of the greatest im- 
portance to womankind. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
From Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York ; forsale 
by Lippincott Co., Philadelphia :— 
Tue Diamonp Lens. By Fitz-James O’Brien. 
Paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York; for sale 
by Lippincott Co., Philadelphia :— 
Noste Bioop. By Julia Hawthorne. 
cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Paper 


ARCHITECTURE. 






































Firar Srory 


GOTHIC COTTAGE, DESIGNED FOR THE UNITED STATES BUILDING COMPANY OF NEW | 
YORK, AND SOLD ON THEIR MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN. 4 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox, by David Woodbury King, Architect, 
32 Liberty Street, New York. 


This Gothic cottage can be built of wood, with | $3500, in the vicinity of New York. Duplicate 
a cellar six feet deep, under the dining and sit- | set of drawings of this house, with specifica- q 
ting rooms, with hard-wood stairs, plumbing, | tions, will be furnished for fifty dollars. " 
gas-fitting, and painting complete, for about 








